











SOCIAL ECONOMIST 


MAY, 1895 


Claims of Bi-metallists. 


The revival of the movement for bi-metallism which 
in reality means the free coinage of silver, is bringing the 
silver question to the front as a national issue. The feasi- 
bility of adopting the free coinage of silver turns chiefly 
on the correctness of the propositions set forth by bi-metal- 
lists. The whole question of the free coinage of silver 
rests upon the value of gold and silver metals, how they 
are determined and how, under free coinage of both, they 
each affect the value of the other. 

On this question the bi-metallists, or free-silver people, 
affirm: (1) That the value of commodities is determined 
by the volume of money. (2) That when the value of gold 
and silver separates, the price of staple necessities declines 
with the decline of silver. (3) That the purchasing or 
debt-paying power of money metals is not determined by 
their bullion value, but depends wholly upon statute law. 

How much truth is there in these propositions? They 
‘are distinctly economic questions, and any valid justifica- 
tion or refutation of them must rest on economic grounds. 
We will take them in their order: 

(1) As to the volume of money governing prices. This 
is chiefly a question of fact. Have prices shown any 
orderly tendency to rise and fallin any recognizable ratio to 
the increase or diminution in the quantity of money? In 
another article in this number we give the testimony of 
Humboldt, Arthur Young, Tooke and Stephen Colwell, 
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who furnish data conclusively showing that during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there was no recog- 
nized relation between the movement in the volume of 
money and the price of commodities. The following table 
shows that statistics of prices and money during the pres- 
ent century are also greatly at variance with this assump- 
tion.* 
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8-10 per cent. while the volume of currency has increased 
67 7-10 per cent. 

One of the causes of much mistaken conclusion regard- 
ing prices when discussing silver is the fact that the estimate 
is made from 1873 because that was the year of silver de- 
monetization. Now, 1873 was in the midst of the green- 
back inflation period, so that prices were at their highest, 


7 
2 


* «« Quantity of Money and Prices, 1861-1892," by S. McLean Hardy 
in the Journal of Political Economy for March. 
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and the great seeming fall in prices, which was nothing 
more than the restoration of the greenback to par, is shown 
from 1873 to 1879, thetime of the resumption of specie 
payments. 

If we separate the movement of prices and the volume 
of currency into three periods, (1) from 1860 to 1873, the 
time of silver demonetizaticn, (2) from 1873 to 1879, the 
time of specie resumption and (3) from 1879 to 1892, we 
shall then see more clearly the normal movement of prices 
and currency and also the delusive effect of inflated cur- 
rency. From 1860 to 1873 the volume of money increased 
72 6-10 per cent. and prices rose 38 per cent. From 1873 
to 1879, the period of resumption, the volume of money in- 
creased 8 8-10 per cent. and prices fell over 29 per cent. 
From 1879 to 1892 the volume of money increased 96 6-10 
per cent. and prices fell 4 4-10 per cent. 

It will be seen that the great fluctuation in prices was 
from 1863 to 1877,the period of greenback inflation. 
Prices went up and came down again, but during the same 
time the volume of money steadily increased. Thus, 
whether we take the whole period or the p2riod before and 
after the greenback inflation, there is no recognized cor- 
respondence between the movement in the prices and in the 
volume of money. One has been a steady increase and the 
other a steady decline, with the exception of the period of 
inflation. Upon any theory of the volume of money, 
prices should be very much higher in 1891 than in 1860, 
whereas they were actually lower. 

(2) The notion that prices of staple commodities tend 
to accompany the price of silver, is largely asuperstition. In 
the first place the manner by which this price movement 
is ascertained is very misleading. It is based on the index 
number methods of estimating price movement. The cal- 
culation is made by taking some forty-five necessaries of 
life, including beef, mutton, butter, eggs and food-stuffs 
and manufactured commodities. A certain number of 
these are taken as representing the aggregate and made the 
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unit of calculation—as 100 in 1860. If at any subsequent 
date the same quantity of these articles will cost more, say 
105 or 110, then the price has risen; if they can be bought 
for 90 or 95, then the price has fallen. So, in 1873, the 
price of a given quantity of these articles had risen to 
137.5 as compared with 100 in 1860, and in 1891 they 
had fallen to 92.2 as compared with 100 in 1860. This isa 
perfectly trustworthy method of estimating the general 
movement of prices, but it is absolutely fallacious as esti- 
mating the effect of money on prices, because, as we have 
already pointed out, if the value of commodities is affected 
by money, the value of all commodities in this group must 
be affected in the same degree, whether it be a rise or a 
fall. But that is not the case. 

For instance: the prices of beef, mutton, butter and 
eggs have not fallen, while those of cotton,cloth, iron, wooden- 
ware, clothing and manufactured goods have greatly fallen, 
in some instances as much as 70 per cent. Now, since 
some of these articles have not fallen at all and some of 
them have fallen a little and others a great deal, it shows 
that the change in their prices cannot be due to the single 
cause of money, or the change could not have been differ- 
ent with every different article. On the contrary, every- 
thing would have fallen about 50 per cent., the same as has 
the value of silver. 

(3) That the purchasing or debt-paying power of 
money metals is not determined by their bullion value but 
depends wholly upon statute law. This point is stoutly 
insisted upon and was recently argued at length by Mr. 
Edward Tuck in the ‘‘Nineteenth Century,” who says: 

‘‘Gold may be scarce or it may be abundant; it may be 
difficult and costly to produce, or it may be found in vast 
quantities and mined with comparative cheapness, but its 
exchangeability for debt, as fixed by legal enactment, and 
its consequent money value, never vary.” 

This is an unsustained assumption. It has no basis in 
fact or logic. 
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Coins are commodities—nothing but commodities. The 
fact that precious metals are used for money exercises no 
influence upon their value, except as it constitutes a per- 
manent part of the demand for the metals. In this 
it exercises exactly the same influence, neither more nor 
less, than the same demand for the same metals would 
for use in the arts. The idea that statute law can impart 
to precious metals or any other commodity a permanent 
value as compared with other commodities—a value ma- 
terially different from that possessed by the metal of which 
it is made—or that the value of the coined metal will be 
more stable than that of the bullion of which it is made, is 
an unadulterated myth. Statute law never had any such 
power. It may determine that a specific quantity of a given 
article, say grains of gold or silver, snall constitute the 
monetary unit and have the debt-paying power of a dollar, 
a pound, franc, thaler or yen; but it can exercise absolutely 
no influence over the extent of that debt-paying power; 
that is to say, the ratio in which it will exchange for other 
commodities. In other words, statute law can never make 
the gold dollar, the gold sovereign or any other money 
unit have a perceptibly greater purchasing or exchange 
power than has the bullion of which it is made. 

This has been tried a great many times, but it has 
never once succeeded, even under such arbitrary mouarchs 
as Henry VIII. The melting-pot was always stronger 
than the statute law. This idea isa belated remnant of the 
period of legal omnipotence when religious truth as well 
as economic prices were determined by legislation. ‘The 
time has passed for discussing the subject upon any other 
than inductive economic grounds. 

There is only one general economic law of value, and 
that law governs the value of gold and silver coined and 
uncoined in the same way as it governs the price of wheat, 
of iron or any other commodity. 

It is generally assumed by bi-metallists and not a few 
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gold mono-metallists, that the value of money is governed 
by its volume, rising as the volume diminishes and vice 
versa. The fallacy of this doctrine and also the assump- 
tion that for some mystical reason the value of silver tends 
to accompany the value of agricultural products was effect- 
ively pointed out by 7%e Press in an editorial of March 31. 
How, then, it may be pertinently asked, is that value of 
money determined? This is really the crucial point, and 
if conclusively settled will solve the problem. 

There is an element of truth in the idea of supply and 
demand, but not in the conclusion that values are governed 
by the ratio between the supply and the demand. All 
values are created by demand, but they are regulated by 
the cost of the supply. That is to say, demand, or the 
market, is the force that brings the product into existence. 
The cost of supplying the product is the indispensable con- 
dition on which it will be continuously furnished, so that 
primarily and permanently the cost of production is the 
force which regulates the value, because it equals the low- 
est price at which producers will continue to furnish the 
supply, and the highest price competition will permit. 

This identity belween cost and price does not apply to 
the whole product, but only to the dearest portion that the 
market will take. For example, so long as the cotton cloth 
made by hand looms was required to meet the demands of 
the market, the price of cotton cloth was equal to the cost 
of making it by hand looms, although much of it was made 
by power looms ata lowercost. The difference between 
the cost of making it by steam looms and that of making 
it by hand looms went as profit to the factory owner. But 
just as soon as the factory-made cloth could supply the 
whole demand of the market, the hand-made cloth became 
unnecessary, and its cost ceased to govern the price, and 
the hand loom went out of use. That process is going on 
in every line of products. The price is governed by the 
dearest portion, and the difference between the cost of the 
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dearest portion and that more economically produced con- 
stitutes the profits. Now, what is true of all other products 
is true of money. 

Coins of different metals, as copper, nickel, silver, 
gold, or whatsoever, will circulate at the bullion or cost 
value of the most expensive coin, whichever that may be, 
provided they are all full legal tender. If the silver coins 
are issued on the basis of 16 to 1 of gold, and the bullion 
value of the silver dollar is greater than that of the gold, 
then the purchasing power of the gold and all the others 
will be governed by the bullion value in the silver dollar, 
and if the bullion in the gold dollar costs more than the 
bullion in the silver dollar, then the purchasing power of 
all will be equal to and determined by that of the gold. 

That is exactly what is true to-day; 371% grains of 
pure silver are to-day worth about 50 cents, but when coined 
into a legal-tender standard dollar it has the ‘‘ debt-paying 
power” equal to a gold dollar, which costs a hundred cents, 
or twice as much. The reason for this is that both being 
legal-tender, they circulate with a purchasing power equal 
to the dearer, which is gold. If, for any reason whatever, 
the gold were withdrawn, nothing could give the remain- 
ing coin a greater purchasing or debt-paying power than 
the equivalent of the bullionin the dearer remaining dollar, 
which would be the silver dollar. In that case, the purchas- 
ing power of a dollar in other commodities would necessa- 
rily drop 50 per cent., or whatever was the difference in the 
bullion value of silver and gold. 

No amount of legislation or occult forces can prevent 
this result if there be free competition between the coins. 
And so long as the dearer coin remains in circulation no 
amount of increase of the cheaper coins will affect the pur- 
chasing power of any. 

Now the question for bi-metallists to answer is, What, 
under these circumstances, would be the effect ot the free 
coinage of silver in a single country or in all countries? 
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Gold mono-metallists declare that if it were adopted in this 
country it would immediately put the United States on a 
_ silver basis, and some go so far as to insist that it would do 
so even if a number of countries united in adopting the 
free coinage of silver. Whether this would or would not 
be the effect, would depend entirely upon whether the 
dearer metal, gold, was rendered unnecessary to the cur- 
rency and driven out of circulation, and that would depend 
upon whether enough silver was supplied to fill the entire 
demand for coin circulation. Bi-metallists insist that this 
would be obviated by the fact that free coinage of silver 
would at once send the price of silver up with gold. Mono- 
metallists often make themselves ridiculous by flatly deny- 
ing this statement. 

Thus the New York Sux of Thursday, April 18, edi- 
torially says: ‘‘Theidea of opening the mintsof the world 
to silver would catise its value to take a great jump upward, 
is one of the delusions that must be eliminated from the 
discussion of the question.” In this instance it is the 
writer of that article who needs to be undeceived. It needs 
only a moment’s reflection to see that if all governments, 
or if any one government, should agree to take all the sil- 
ver that was presented and make 371% grainsinto full legal- 
tender dollars equal to gold dollars, the price of all the sil- 
ver in the world would immediately rise to that level, 
which would be $1.29 an ounce. It would rise to that level 
for the simple reason that nobody would be fool enough to 
sell his silver for less than $1.29 when there was a party 
standing ready to give that price for all he would bring. 

On that point Zhe Sun is entirely wrong and the bi- 
metallists entirely right; the price of silver would imme- 
diately jump up to $1.29 anounce. But what will happen 
when the silver does thus rise, is the question. It is ob- 
vious that the first effect of such a rise in silver would be 
greatly toincrease the supply of silver. Nor is there any- 
thing peculiar in this; 40 or 50 percent. profit would mul- 
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tiply the supply of any product capable of production. 
This increased production would lead to the opening of 
new mines and the re-opening of old or inferior mines. 
With such recourse to inferior mines the cost of producing 
silver would increase, and this would continue so long as 
mines could be found that would yield silver at a cost of 
$1.29 an ounce, or enough less than that amount to yield as 
good a profit as could be obtained with the same capital in 
other industries; when it passed this point the increased 
supply would cease. 

It should be remembered, however, that while this 
process is going on with silver an opposite process will 
necessarily be going on in relation to gold. Since the 
amount of coined money the community will take is limited 
by its commercial needs, any considerable increase in silver 
coin necessarily involves a diminution in the use of the 
other metal. The demand for gold woufd fall off, and a 
portion of the existing supply would become unnecessary 
to the public demand. The price would decline and the 
poorest gold mines would go out of use, just as the poorest 
silver mines have been doing in the lastfew years, and the 
value of gold would fall to the cost of obtaining it from the 
dearest mines that remained necessary to the adequate 
supply of the market. 

Now these two processes—the rise in the price of 
silver by the use of the poorer silver mines and the fall in 
the value of gold by the suspension of the poorer gold 
mines—would continue until the cost of obtaining sixteen 
ounces of silver would be equal to the cost of obtaining 
one ounce of gold, in which case the two metals would be of 
equal bullion as well as money value, and consequently 
neither would further supplant the other. 

Under the free coinage of the two metals nothing can 
stop the increase of the cheaper and the diminution of the 
dearer metal until that equilibrium has been reached. 
Now, the question for American free-silver advocates to 
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answer is, If the United States alone should adopt free 
coinage of silver, would that equilibrium be reached before 
gold was rendered entirely unnecessary to our monetary 
system, and consequently driven out? If it would not, then 
the mono-metallists are absolutely right in saying that free 
silver for the United States alone means a silver basis, and 
that means an immediate inflation of prices and a corre- 
sponding reduction in the purchasing power of wages of 
about 40 per cent. If, however, the commercial area over 
which the free coinage extends should include two or three 
countries in Europe, or, in fact, be extended sufficiently to 
permit the process of increasing cost in silver and declining 
cost in gold to continue until an equilibrium is reached be- 
fore the dearer metal, gold, is entirely supplanted, no sud- 
den change in prices would result, because so long as the 
two metals can freely circulate the value of both will be de- 
termined by the cost of the dearest. In that event there 
would undoubtedly be aslight risein prices, a rise equal 
only to the fallin the gold, which would not be injurious 
to the community because it would be slight and slow. 

This is the economic movement that governs the value 
of money just the same as the value of everything else, and 
to discuss the free coinage of silver without counting with 
these facts is to act with economic blindness, with the cer- 
tainty of having to pay an economic penalty. Let bi-metal- 
lists eliminate occult assumption from the discussion and 
squarely meet the economic problem involved. If they can 
show with scientific probability that with free coinage of 
silver in this country alone the equilibrium between the 
cost of furnishing sixteen ounces of silver and one ounce of 
gold would be reached before gold was displaced, their posi- 
tion is impregnable and they are sure to succeed. If they 
cannot prove this their case is lost and should be aban- 
doned. 
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The Economy of the Large. 


Mr. Henry J. Fletcher, a thoughtful and rising lawyer . 
of Minneapolis, Minn., writes in the April Forum, under 
the title of ‘‘ The Doom of the Small Town,” one phase of 
a comprehensive and interesting fact which applies in a dif- 
ferent form tocompeting buildings and blocks in the largest 
towns and to none more than in New York City. Substi- 
tuting the word ‘‘ building,” or store, or hotel, for ‘‘ town,” 
a like essay might have been written on the doom of the 
small building, the small store and the small hotel, board- 
ing-house, and even the small park, the small church and 
the small newspaper. Within twenty years past the small 
woolen factory disappeared rapidly before the large woolen 
factory; and during the fifty years preceding, the small cot- 
ton factory had yielded to the large, as during the fifty 
years before that the domestic or home system of spinning, 
weaving and shoe-making had gone down before the fac- 
tory itself. The consolidation of many small railroads into 
a few large ones, and of many small oil and sugar refineries 
into the Standard, Havemeyer and Spreckels Trusts, is part 
of the same process. The substitution of large for small 
farms in England and Ireland, and the higher profits of 
ranch stock-raising, of Australia and Montana great flocks, 
of bonanza wheat-growing in California and Argentine, 
and even the gathering of upwards of sixty petty German 
principalities into one modern German Empire, and the 
determination manifested in the United States in 1860 to 
1865 to have one grand republic rather than a heteroge- 
neous litter of small state-lings, are illustrations of the same 
idea in so many fields that Mr. Fletcher, to make his title 
comprehensive, should have omitted the word ‘‘ town” and 
written on the ‘‘ Doom of the Small,” absolutely. 

The point which Mr. Fletcher regards as startling is 
that in Illinois, out of 1424 townships, 800 have lost popu- 
lation in the decade between 1880 and 1890, and 45 have 
remained stationary, while only 579 have gained. In Ohio 
755 townships have lost population and 32 have remained 
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stationary, while only 529 have gained. In Indiana, lowa 
and Michigan the number of townships which have lost 
population is barely in excess, but not greatly so, and all 
seem to be evidently approaching the period of greater 
loss than gain. 

Meanwhile, in every one of these states as a whole, 
there has been in the same decade a handsome increase of 
population, ‘‘the increase in Ohio being 474,000, or nearly 
15 per cent.; in Indiana 214,000, or 10.8 per cent.; in II- 
linois 748,000, or 24.3 per cent., and in lowa 287,000, or 
17.6 per cent.”’ 

Without amplifying these facts as to the country towns, 
it may be said they are duplicated in the ‘‘small’” streets 
and ‘‘small” buildings and ‘‘small” parks of every large 
city. Years ago St. John’s Park, in New York City, was 
taken for a freight depot because it was too small to be 
valuable as a park after the people had got Central and 
Prospect, Van Courtland and the other Annex parks. Now 
Bryant Park is about to be taken for a library, because, 
while it is small for a park, it will be large for a library. 
Seventh and Eighth avenues are filled with small stores 
which, when certain articles in their line are called for, 
reply: ‘‘We haven't call enough for that to pay us for 
keeping it. You can get that at Macy’s.” Thus they con- 
stantly advertise the competitor that is‘crushing them. 

Canal street has sunk in value to half or a third of its 
value thirty years ago, and its buildings have been for 
years nearly unrentable and will continue so until the high 
buildings break in upon its lethargy and it becomes a vast 
wholesale street with buildings averaging twenty storiesin 
height. Washington Square was going to ruin for its old 
uses, but the first twelve-story building has invaded it and 
the rest will follow. 

On the corner of Van Cortlandt and Church streets 
stood for many years a seedy and unrentable old structure 
five stories high which hardly paid taxes until in its 
stead the Havemeyer Building, twelve stories high, was 
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erected, which is a paying property. On the corner of 
Maiden Lane and Broadway, one of the most central sites 
in the business section, is a building in good condition, 
light, airy and not aged, but mostly vacant for a year past 
above the first story, because it lacks the attractive and 
time-saving qualities of the newer buildings. 

In the flight of tenants from the old to the new build- 
ings it is easy to see that the magnet which draws them is 
the greater cleanliness, beauty, accommodations, space, 
light, and above all the saving of time and labor involved 
in the increased use they are able to make of machinery in 
the form of the elevator, telephone, typewriter, toilet ac- 
commodations, steam heat, and in some cases gratuitous 
common libraries and clubs or common restaurants. All 
these magnets which depopulate the small buildings are 
economies of time and of nerve force which largely in- 
crease the quantity of business a man can doin an hour—in 
short, the degree in which he can avail himself of the 
services of others, harness in and make use of subsidiary 
labor, and so increase his own utility to the world, and 
thereby the profit he can make on his time. 

There has never been any difficulty in perceiving that 
the migration from the small factory to the large, or from 
the petty charcoal furnace sending up the smoke of its 
pig-iron smelting froma single lone chimney-stack in the 
mountains, to the vast concern employing 12,000 to 20,000 
men and turning out everything from a locomotive to a 
needle, was a necessary part in thé normal evolution of 
industry. 

Is the flight from the small town to the great of the 
same nature and induced by the same causes as the move- 
ment of trade in cities from the small stores to the large 
ones, viz.: to effect an increased economy of time, capital 
and nerve force, or in short, to net a larger return to both 
merchant and customer at the same cost? If so, it is 
ground of rejoicing only. 

Anyone, accustomed to the large stores of cities, who 
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has attempted to supply himself with an outfit for any pur- 
pose at one of the ordinary shops in the small towns, will 
readily recall his average discomfiture. He will perceive that 
the stocks on hand are of a sort which not only cannot serve 
his own purpose, but that they are very unlikely to serve 
anybody’s purpose well. They must sell only at a very 
slow rate and at a high expense, and to the extent they 
find sale at all they are a partial imposture and fraud. 
Should he, however, determine to use a portion of what is 
offered him, and a month or a year later call at the same 
shop, hoping they may, in the meantime, have improved 
their assortment, he will be very likely to be shown the 
remnant left by his former choice, with the remark that 
nothing better can be had short of the city. The extreme 
slowness with which such sales are made leaves the lowest 
compensation for the seller’s time and drives him to that 
‘*city’”’ which his apologies are constantly advertising to 
his customer. 

The highest illustration of the time-saving faculty in 
the ‘‘ large,’’ as compared with the ‘‘small,”’ is seen in the 
tendency of the dry-goods stores to sell everything which 
any one customer can want, in order to save his time and 
theirs. Customers will think of cheapness till their con- 
fidence is won, and they get started in buying. Then their 
minds are wholly absorbed in thinking of quality, quantity 
and style, and they buy pell-mell, the faster and more 
recklessly the more exhausted they become. Hence the 
merchant who can satisfy every want of a customer, who 
has passed the point where his mind is fixed on cheapness, 
and is thinking chiefly of his own time and labor, can sell 
him all articles after that point at a fair profit so long as 
his variety, diversity, style, quantity and quality hold out. 

Hence the leading dry-goods stores in New York and 
Chicago long since added made-up wraps and furs, bon- 
nets and millinery, shoes, bric-a-brac, saddlery and har- 
ness, trunks and satchels, cosmetics, drugs and medicines, 
and when they finally spread over into books, pictures, gas 
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fixtures, furniture, stoves and hardware, beds and bed- 
ding, crockery, clothing, jewelry, stationery, and did this 
same thing at Macy’s in New York, Wanamaker’s in 
Philadelphia, and at similar bazaars in Boston, Chicago 
and Cincinnati, it became evident that there must be an 
economy of some sort underlying this change which could 
not be resisted. The great concerns, Hilton, Hughes & 
Co., Marshall Field and the like, might strive to stem the 
tide, but they could only do so in part. Essentially they 
were swept into the current. 

Recently, to crown all, a firm of Cooper, Siegel & Co., 
in Chicago, almost new to fame, are absolutely rushing 
headlong to a fortune which has made them the purchasers 
of the entire block in New York stretching from Fifth to 
Sixth avenues and from Eighteenth to Nineteenth streets, 
on which they expect soon to erect an enormous structure 
in which to open up their method to thiscity. They ad- 
vertise to furnish absolutely everything, from a ton of coal 
toa refracting telescope, from a servant or a situation free 
of charge to a loan of any sum familiar to bankers, from 
a locomotive to a lamp; they will furnish a house com- 
plete, or build it new; they will sell you a suit 
ready-made or have it made to order; they will ac- 
commodate you at a hotel for an hour or sell you a 
residence in fee; take your telegram for transmission to 
any point, or manage your estate while you go to Europe; 
give you a shave and a bath or introduce you to a wife; sell 
you a horse from Kentucky with a record of 2.15 or Bour- 
bon whiskey from the same state with an edge like the 
scimeter of a Saracen—in short, it is common repute that 
they will give you fifty dollars to order anything with 
which they will not supply you. If coal is $6.00 a ton at 
every yard in the city they will sell you orders on those 


same yards at $5.50, and will handle a wide range of prices ° 


in the same marvellous way. 
This illustration shows that economy of the customer's 
time and of the merchant’s time is the chief result aimed 
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at in this modern bazaar system. Instead of being a back- 
ward move or an indication of decay in society, it points to 
a rapid increase in the value of man—and consequently of 
his time, his hours, minutes and seconds—in the complex 
movement of modern life. It is a higher phase of emanci- 
pation. 

The computation recently made, based on the present 
rate of a carpenter’s wages per day and the price of nails 
per pound, showing that he could not afford to stoop to pick 
up one, two nor ten nails, if they dropped to the floor, be- 
cause the time lost in picking them up would make such 
an act a robbery of his employer, isinthesame line. Only 
when from seventeen to twenty-seven nails could be picked 
up at one stoop of the figure of a workman working at $4 
a day, could he afford to waste his time in this economy. 
The migration of residents from the small towns to the 
large, and in the large towns from the small buildings to 
the large, and the magnet which draws purchasers from the 
smaller stores to the large, are all proofs of the increasing 
power of man over the forces of nature. 





Public Effect of Great Fortunes. 


There is a prevalent and growing opinion that great 
fortunes are a menace to public welfare. Although this 
idea is not a new one, it has taken on a new form in recent 
years. Among the ancients great wealth was always asso- 
ciated with despotism, confiscation and slavery. In the 
middle ages great fortunes consisted chiefly in land, and 
were associated with industrial and social paternalism and 
political despotism. Hence the public mind has, not 
entirely without justification, associated the idea of large 
fortunes with oppression. 

With the development of industrialism, substituting 
wages for slavery, competition for confiscation, productive 
capital and market prices for arbitrary authority, this all 
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changed. Under the new or capitalistic regime, with the 
use of steam and the factory system, an entirely new class 
of large fortunes began to arise. It is against this new 
class of large fortunes that the present growing antagon- 
istic public opinion is especially directed. With the 
decline of the ‘‘old”’ class, the antipathy was transferred 
to the new, as if their social and economical character were 
identical. 

To be sure, it is recognized that the modern capitalist 
acquires his fortune through profits and wage conditions— 
instead of confiscation and slave conditions, but it is main- 
tained that profits are but another form of confiscation ; 
that profits are robbery, just as much as is open confisca- 
tion, the only difference being in the subtlety of the 
process. 

About the middle of the century, Carl Marx under- 
took the task of scientific demonstration that profits, inter- 
est and rent are all robbery of the laborer. But through 
the changed condition of modern industry, the robbery has 
been divorced from the personal motive and transferred 
to the economic system itself, so that it is no longer a mat- 
ter of personal disposition, but economic method, that 
works the robbery, and that this makes it more insidious 
and more disastrous to the community. In 1863 this the- 
ory was published, which has since been made the bulwark 
of growing socialistic sentiment and is the real source of 
support to all the forms of public antagonism to capital- 
istic accumulations. Many workingmen, especially those 
who come from the European continent, believe this. 
Sentimental people who have but a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the subject, accept it, and demagogues play upon 
it for political purposes. 

The chief argument of free traders for the abolition 
of protection was ‘‘ that it created large fortunes,’ always 
adding, ‘‘at the expense of the people.’’ Socialists and 
anarchists conspire against our existing social structure 
for the same reason. Populists are organizing a new 
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political party to put railroads, mines, telegraphs, and 
ultimately all productive enterprises into the hands of the 
government, abolish interest, establish fiat money, and do 
several other more or less crazy things. 

The income tax was born of the same doctrine, as was 
also the inheritance tax. They are both intended to oper- 
ate the hardest on large fortunes, and many have gone so 
far as to advocate that both the inheritance and the income 
tax shall be made progressional; that is, that the rate of 
the tax shall rise as the income or legacy increases, all 
with the distinct purpose of preventing the growth of 
large fortunes. No argument was quite so effective with 
the masses in the free trade campaign or in sustaining the 
income tax as the plea ‘‘ that free trade would check the 
growth of rich corporations, and an income tax would 
bleed them.” 

This whole course of reasoning is fallacious, because 
it rests upon a radical misconception of the nature and 
character of modern industry. It entirely fails to take ac- 
count of the fact that the great fortunes of the nineteenth 
century differ radically from those of the middle ages, both 
in the manner of their accumulation and the use to which 
they are put. Nineteenth century fortunes have not been 
acquired by militarism, confiscation and slavery, as were 
those of medizeval Europe and ancient Rome, but solely by 
the economic direction of productive enterprise in which a 
greater amount of wealth is created by a smaller expendi- 
ture of human energy. That is to say, by harnessing nat- 
ural forces into the service of society. 

There are two ways in which great fortunes of the 
present day affect society. (1) In the method of their ac- 
cumulation. (2) In the mode of their expenditure. 

First.—The chief source of modern wealth accumula- 
tion is profits, and nearly ninety-five per cent. of the 
accumulation is invested in production. Profits can only 
be obtained through the use of capital in productive enter- 
prise, and even then only when it serves the community 
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better or more cheaply than existing and competitive 
methods. Capital that succeeds only in rendering the 
poorest service has to go without profit, if not suffer actual 
loss of principal. In fact, it is only that capital which in- 
troduces the best methods, furnishes the greatest improve- 
ments, that obtains the large profits and consequent 
accumulation. 

Moreover, capital is only profitable to its owner when 
the commodities it produces are consumed by the general 
community; so that the profitable use of capital finally de- 
pends upon the diffusion of the benefits of its service 
throughout the whole community. Railroads can pay div- 
idends only in proportion as the people ride and consume 
the commodities they transport. The cable and elevated 
railroads in New York City are only profitable to their 
owners in proportion as the citizens enjoy the benefit of 
the cheap and rapid transit. The great mercantile estab- 
lishments are only profitable in proportion as they give 
more accommodation and cheaper goods to the public. 
No sooner does any capitalistic concern cease to give the 
maximum service than its business declines and profits 
diminish, and finally the capital itself disappears. 

Profits are really the reward for the highest service 
capital renders, and bankruptcy for the poorest. Without 
immense accumulations of capital our great railroad, tele- 
graph and factory systems, by which multitudes of com- 
modities which were once only accessible to the rich have 
been put within the reach of the poor masses, would have 
been impossible. 

Had modern fortunes not appeared we should still 
have been using tallow candles, weaving by hand, travel- 
ing on foot or by stage-coach, and been living in the social 
and industrial simplicity of the hand-labor era, as is every 
people on the earth who have not developed capitalistic 
accumulations. The world over, every country has ad- 
vanced in civilization directly in proportion asit has devel- 
oped great capitalistic enterprises, and that for the ob- 
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vious reason that without immense aggregation of capital, 
the greatest wealth-cheapening methods are unattainable. 

The real democratic element in modern capital consists 
in the fact that as capital it is of no personal or social ser- 
vice to its owner, except as it is earning profits; and it can 
only earn profits in proportion as it renders efficient and 
superior service to the public; so that when capital ceases 
to serve the public, it becomes valueless to its owner. 

Second.—Another way in which large fortunes affect 
public welfare is through the mode of their social expen- 
diture. In the process of social expenditure the effect is 
socializing, refining and educational. It is impossible in 
the nature of things that the incentive for accumulation 
should continue generation after generation in the same 
person or families. The object of all accumulation is ex- 
penditure, and when accumulation reaches a certain mag- 
nitude the disposition to assume the cares of productive 
enterprise for further gain diminishes. Consequently, we 
always find the sonsof multi-millionaires tending away from 
the pursuit of a business career and pursuing a life of leis- 
ure, travel and societary culture, which is substantially a 
life of expenditure, leaving the productive use of their for- 
tunes to other hands. 

The second or third generation, who, instead of be- 
ing experts in production, become connoisseurs in con- 
sumption, are performing quite a different but scarcely a 
less important function than their predecessors who had 
accumulated the fortunes. Their contribution is to the im- 
proved social tastes of the community. All educational and 
cultivating influences begin at the top and percolate down. 

It is under their influence and seemingly lavish ex- 
penditure that art, science, education and architecture, 
personal culture and general social refinement are promoted. 
Without a class who could afford and are willing to pay 
seemingly exorbitant prices for special luxuries, nearly all 
the improvements in social and personal life would have 
been impossible. | 
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It is only by such expenditure that the magnificent 
churches, hotels, public buildings and private residences 
could ever have been possible. And it is only through the 
improvement developed by the architecture and appoint- 
ments of the rich that the marvelous improvements in sani- 
tation and comfort and modern conveniences could ever 
have reached the homes of the poor. It was only because 
somebody was willing to pay a fabulous price for carpets 
made by hand, and so create a taste for carpets first among 
the most opulent, and then among the less wealthy, but 
more numerous class immediately below, that the produc- 
tion of carpets by factory methods became feasible. So, 
too, of pianos and almost everything in the appointment 
of a modern home. 

The Waldorf has fixed the standard for hotels in New 
York City. No good hotels will prosper in New York here- 
after whose appointments do not approximate three or four 
of the new hotels in Fifth avenue; and the appointments 
which become normal in the standard hotels will gradually 
by the development of taste and custom be transferred 
to the private homes, ultimately revolutionizing the charac- 
ter of tenement houses. Every such contribution to the 
increased taste and consumption of the community reacts 
in turn upon the economic conditions by raising the taste 
of all classes in the community. It tends to elevate the 
standard of living and raise wages among the laborers; 
increase the demand for new varieties of products and thus 
enlarge the market for capital and labor through the mag- 
nitude of social consumption. 

Since new desires are the yeast of societary progress 
and increased markets, the public effect of social expendi- 
tures of ‘large fortunes is really to furnish the initiation of 
social diversification which is ultimately the active force in 
national evolution. Thus it is that in the very nature of 
societary movement the influences which create large for- 
tunes bring with them the impetus for their own disper- 
sion. 
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This antithetical action tends to prevent the perma- 
nent concentration of wealth, either productive or consum- 
able, in the hands of the same class. The fear, therefore, 
that the creation of large fortunes through the con- 
centration of productive wealth will ultimate in a perma- 
nent monopoly of a small class, is wholly unfounded. It 
is a morbid fear based on the experiences of ancient and 
precapitalistic conditions. It is as foreign to nineteenth 
century industrial methods as is the Ptolemaic system to 
modern science. We have nothing to fear from large ag- 
gregations of capital and the specialization of industrial 
enterprise, because that can continue only so long as it is 
accompanied by national prosperity. 

What we have to fear most of all is the wrong-headed- 
ness of the laboring classes. If the workingmen insist 
upon organizing on the idea that every capitalist is their 
common enemy, and cling to the notion that nothing bene- 
fits them which does not reduce those above them to their 
own level, they will but place themselves in direct opposi- 
tion to the very forces which make for their own improve- 
ment. 


Prices and Volume of Money. 


The fallacy of which the advocates of free silver coin- 
age make most use is that prices of commodities are meas- 
ured by the volume of money in circulation; that of the 
whole volume of money the special function of measuring 
prices is delegated to that forin of coined money by which 
all other forms of money are redeemed. They claim that, 
since the demonetization of silver by the United States in 
1873, Germany in 1871 and France in 1874, silver coins have 
become mere tokens, whose equality in exchange with gold 
coins depends, like that of paper money, on their redemption 
in gold, and that by the demonetization of silver the volume 
of money of final redemption was reduced one-half by the 
elimination of coined silver from any share in the price- 
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measuring function, which accounts for the alleged fall in 
prices of commodities since that date. 

In reply to all this it is to be observed—first, that 
there has been no such general fall in a// commodities since 
1878 as would be necessary to indicate a rise in the pur- 
chasing power of money fer se as against all commodities. 
From 1873 to 1892 both land and labor, in which five- 
sixths of all values have atall times consisted, have steadily 
risen in value, thus proving, if volume of money has had 
anything to do with it, that an expansion in such volume 
has occurred during the twenty years preceding 1892, and 
has had its beneficial or desired effects. 

Secondly, among those economists who regard the 
volume of money as acontrolling factor in fixing prices, 
not one distinguishes between the money of final redemp- 
tion and money requiring redemption. This new mone- 
tary doctrine is a pure fiction in finance invented for the 
present exigency because the advocates of free coinage 
have been pelted with the proofs that since 1873 the actual 
addition to the volume of silver coinage in the world had 
been, as certified by the Director of the United States Mint, 
upward of $1,500,000,000, or an addition of 50 per cent. to 
all that had been coined in the previous four centuries, and 
that of this amount no less than $549,000,000 had been put 
out in the United States, and is circulating either in specie 
or by its substitutes, the silver certificates. 

To meet this fact the free-coinage party invent the 
doctrine that only money of final redemption affects prices, 
and hence present prices are measured by the quantity of 
coined goldonly. Nosuch doctrine exists among econo- 
mists or financial statesmen. ‘The economists who have 
believed that total volume of money affects prices have 
been Montesquieu (decidedly), Hume (partially), Locke, 
Harris, Lord Overstone (changed his mind) and James 
Mill (doubtfully). 

Those who have disputed, disproved and wifolly ex- 
ploded this notion, driving it into ‘‘ innocuous desuetude,”’ 
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have been Sir James Stewart, Adam Smith, Malthus, 
Ricardo, Torrens, McCulloch, Arthur Young, Thomas 
Tooke, Humboldt, Marquis Garnier, Ganihl, Beawes, 
Giffen; and, in America, Stephen Colwell (very elabor- 
ately in ‘‘ Waysand Means of Payment,” pages 520 to 576), 

Among the economists who have been misled by the 
notion it is easy to see that every one of them meant by the 
volume of money, not as the free-coinage advocates con- 
tend: the money by which all forms of token and credit 
money are redeemed, but all the kinds of money effective 
as standard means of payment at the point where price is 
fixed, z.c. where exchange of commodities for money goes 
on. Thus Montesquieu drops the phrases gold and silver 
and substitutes the word ‘‘signs.”” He says ‘‘ The estab- 
lishment of prices depends upon the proportion of the 
total of the commodities to the total of the ‘signs.’ ”’ 

Sir James Stewart in describing this theory, as held 
by others, for the purpose of refuting it, states it to be 
that ‘‘ the prices of commodities are always proportioned 
to the plenty of money in a country, so that the augmen- 
tation of wealth even fictitious, such as paper, affects the 
state of prices in proportion to its quantity.” 

Second.—The coin and current money in a country is 
a representative of all the labor commodities of it, so that 
‘*in proportion as there is more or less of this represen- 
tation (money), there goes a greater or less quantity of the 
thing represented (commodities) to the same quantity of 
=” . 

These extracts show that the form of the doctrine 
that prices are affected by the volume of money, as held by 
those who believe it, has never related to the money of ul- 
timate redemption (as now contended in ‘‘Coins’ Financial 
School” and other free-coinage productions), but always 
the whole volume of money effective in the market as a 
means of buying. 

Henry D. McLeod is soemphatic in making the money 
which affects prices cover all kinds, that he defines 
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‘money ” itself as including every form of exchangeable 
credit and avers that all coin is only a form of credit 
money. 

Hence the new and altered statement of the doctrine 
so as to confine it to gold, indicates that those who forge 
this change know that silver coinage has, since its demon- 
etization, been inflated instead of diminished, and that 
the fact that prices of commodities have not risen (if they 
have not) would prove the doctrine false. It would show 
that the most enormous inflation of silver which has ever 
occurred has been powerless to stay a fall in prices. 

Third.—And now for the reasons why no one economist 
of note at the present day regards prices of commodities of 
any kind as being ever in any appreciable degree affected 
either by relative supplies of gold and silver, or by the 
quantity of coined money, or of paper money, or of both in 
use, any more than the length of cloths is diminished by 
an increase in the number of yardsticks available for 
measuring them. 

Mr. Stephen Colwell of America in a work which 
Henry C. Carey regarded by far as the most valuable work 
ever written on money (/Vays and Means of Payment, page 
566), states the modern view as follows: ‘‘ It is utterly un- 
safe, therefore, to infer that a currency is in excess be- 
cause prices have risen; or to conclude, if a currency is in 
excess, that prices must rise; or, if they have risen, that 
the rise is in consequence of that excess or that there can 
or will be any fixed proportion between them. It will be 
found not infrequently on close inspection, that a rise of 
price has preceded and been the cause of an increase of 
money, but, as the former is generally first known, and 
the latter slowly ascertained, the order of cause and effect 
is reversed in the mind of most observers.”’ 

The discovery of the American treasures and mines by 
the Spaniards in the 16th century is the event most closely 
associated in the public mind with the rise of prices in 
Europe. Mr. Colwell cites the Marquis Garnier’s statement 
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of the economic rationale of this event in Histoire de Mon- 
nate, Vol. I, Ch. IV, Page 47. He says: ‘‘ The gold and 
silver of America, obtained with an amount of labor five 
or six times less than that hitherto required to produce 
them, and collected in such quantities as to satisfy the de- 
mand of all consumers, have cheapened the old gold and 
silver of Europe and other parts of the world and brought 
them to the level of the new product. 

‘ This gold and silver, obtained so cheaply from coun- 
tries till then unknown, have attracted, by their low prices, 
millions of consumers, who, but for this circumstance, had 
never thought of possessing them. The sphere of their 
consumption is prodigiously increased, and to fill it a cor- 
responding quantity of gold and silver is required. After 
this revolution, no further superabundance has resulted in 
their production; they have taken, in the scale of values, 
the new place assigned them by the nature of the mines 
of which they are the product. This change took place in 
the first century after the discovery of these mines. The 
gold and silver of Mexicoand Peru had not been sold more 
than fifty years in the markets of Europe and Asia, before 
this revolution in their value had been entirely accom- 
plished. Since that two centuries and a half have elapsed, 
during which time there have been imported into the Old 
World more than $5,613,000,000 (¢rente milliards de francs) ; 
this vast importation has had, upon the price of the precious 
metals, no influence.” 

The facts on which Marquis Garnier bases the above 
conclusions are concisely put by Humbolt in his work on 
‘* New Spain.”” He estimates the receipts from American 
mines up to the year 1500 at not over $250,000 yearly but 
as having grown to nearly $40,000,000 in 1810; that is as 
1 to 160. In the period from the fifteenth to the sixteenth 
century, general prices were enhanced 24 per cent. while 
the whole stock of money had increased 380 per cent. In 
the seventeenth century prices advanced 80 per cent., whilst 
the stock of coin increased 875 percent. In the next, or 
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eighteenth century, prices rose to 190 per cent. whilst the 
stock of money was increased 1,120 per cent. Upon these 
facts Mr. Stephen Colwell says: ‘‘So little do general 
prices appear by this statement to obey any influence aris- 
ing from the increased stock of money that it seems doubt- 
ful if we should allow any portion of the actual advance to 
go to that account.” 

Mr. Thomas Tooke’s ‘‘ History of Prices,” considered 
as a presentation of original evidence, is among the most 
valuable economic works ever published. It traces a period 
of many fluctuations in price, and of great changes in the 
quantity of currency, and its chief aim and result are to 
show that from 1793 to 1839 in not a single instance were 
the changes in price due to any circumstances relating to 
the currency, but that in every instance they were due to 
circumstances relating to the production of the commodity 
only. He condemns as wholly erroneous the resort to the 
currency for solution of the phenomena of prices. In 1840- 
41 Mr. Tooke and numerous English bankers were ex- 
amined beforea select committee of the House of Commons 
on the question ‘‘ whether prices were affected by the vol- 
ume of currency” and their testimony was as unanimous 
as economic testimony can ever be, that it was not. It is 
hardly worth while to go further in interrogating the free- 
coinage position. Its assumption that the volume of money 
has been diminished is untrue. Since 1873 the volume of 
silver money has been rapidly increased; its assumption 
that prices are governed, in the estimation of any economist 
whatever, by the volume of money of final redemption is 
untrue. Those economists who have held that volume of 
money could affect prices at all have all held that the vol- 
ume of money which is effective at least covers all coined 
money; many would add all bank-notes and paper money 
which circulates at par; and still others extend it to all ex- 
changeable credit; finally, the opinion that prices are af- 
fected by volume of money is a discarded and obsolete 
notion overruled by a weight and harmony of economic 
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authority that is irresistible. The power in money, that 
has increased since 1873, is like the increasing power of 
organized capital relatively to individual labor. Money, 
in the sense of capital, does more work in proportion to its 
volume, exchanges more goods for every dollar used and, 
in this sense and for this reason, has risen in power rela- 
tively to commodities, and probably more rapidly than 
labor, though labor until 1892 had made a marked rise in 
the same period. Free silver coinage, if it should be 
enacted, would be of most service to those who already 
command most means of making it serviceable. It could 
not act as a panacea to make the poor rich or the rich 
poor. 


A Colonial Experiment in Communism. 


James I., by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, etc., was a 
great Latin scholar. He could speak it better than Eng- 
lish. This is not such high praise, as His Royal Highness 
was a Scotchman born and bred. He was what someone 
has very irreverently termed ‘‘ The most learned fool in 
Christendom.”’ Besides all that the above implies, he was 
the boss of his time, the true forerunner and prototype of 
the class which afflict us in this nineteenth century. His 
ministers were mere clerks without power, although not 
without responsibility. They took advice and directions 
from him. 

Sir Thomas Moore wrote his ‘‘Utopia” in Latin. Books 
were then a luxury which only the rich and great might 
enjoy. The ‘‘ Defender of the Faith” must have been a 
great admirer of Sir Thomas, for he tried to make Virginia 
a second edition of Utopia. 

In the celebrated sealed box which James gave to 
Newport, was a set of instructions to guide the President 
and Council in the management and government of the 
colony. In spite of the lesson of the failure of Christoval 
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Colon’s colonies, ‘‘ until he made every tub stand on its 
own bottom,” the colonist had food, clothing, medical at- 
tendance, shelter, and profits promised him for the first 
five years in return for his labor. All he produced went 
into a ‘‘common store,” and all he needed to make life 
comfortable or even tolerable, was to be supplied to him 
from it. Soa Communistic Argosy arrived in Virginia in 
charge of Newport, April 26, 1607. Virginia was well- 
known at this time. Raleigh’s attempts had taught Gos- 
nold and others many valuable lessons. The council had 
absolute power, not only over the lives, but, what is of 
more consequence to our purpose, over the stomachs of the 
colonists, and they had a free field and friendly neighbors, 
for the Indians were state Socialists too. All the condi- 
tions favored success. No rabid Communist ever imag- 
ined a set of circumstances more favorable for a full test 
of his schemes. The ‘‘common store” was set up and 
the common goods (in this case everything the colonist 
owned, even to the coat on his back), put into it. 

And right here, at this early stage of the proceedings, 
the ‘‘ woolly head” makes its appearance above the wood- 
pile. The common goods were bought in England by 
Treasurer Smith (no relative of Captain Smith). This 
gentleman resigned his office in disgust when requested to 
give an account. The supplies were of a very inferior 
quality. The barley was decayed, and the pick-axes bowed 
at every stroke. Captain Newport sold them to the pas- 
sengers on the way out, and while looking for a place to 
settle, put the money in his pocket. When put in the 
‘*common store”’ the officials in charge were so careless 
that the rain spoiled and the rats destroyed much, and 
these same officials stole all they fancied. 

As soon as the colonists saw the situation, their one 
aim in life was to get as much as possible out of the 
‘*common store.” They fawned, bore false witness, 
stole, and fired it twice with that end inview. Theirnext 
seemed to be to put into it as little as possible. It must 
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be admitted that there was much to offer in excuse for 
these two aims. Rations were served out alike to all. The 
President alone was entitled toadouble allowance. In this 
respect, and with this single legal exception, the ‘‘ com- 
mon store” was like the sun, it served the lazy as much 
as the industrious, as the sun shines on the evil as efful- 
gently as it does on the good. Industry had no reward, 
and, the history of the times show, as little encourage- 
ment. 

After Newport's departure in June, 1607, a sudden 
and unaccountable sickness prevailed. The colonists 
unanimously and solemnly asseverated that they could 
neither ‘‘ goe nor stand.’’ Dr.Wotoon was at his wits’ end. 
He could not diagnose their cases at all. With no outward or 
usual signs of disease and with robust appetites, a sudden 
palsy seized their limbs at the time the different gangs of 
workmen usually started for their daily labors. Strange, 
passing strange, was their sickness! The medizval his- 
torian keeps a straight face while recording it, but we have 
to hold our sides while reading about it. And this came 
and went for twelve long years, while the ‘‘ common store” 
existed, and then disappeared and left notrace. ‘‘ Being 
thus left to our fortunes, it fortuned that within ten days 
scarce ten amongst us could either goe, or well stand, such 
extreame weaknes and sicknes oppressed us!” ‘‘ And 
thereat none need marvaile, if they consider the cause and 
reason, which was this: whilst the ships stayed our allow- 
ance was somewhat bettered by a daily proportion of biskit, 
which the saylers would pilfer to sell, give or exchange 


with us for money, sasefras, furnes or love.”” ‘‘ But when 
they departed there remained neither taverne, beerehouse 
nor place of reliefe, but the common Kettell.’” ‘‘Had we 


beene as free from all sinnes as gluttoney and drunknesse, 
we might have been canonized for Saints. But our Presi- 
dent would never have beene admitted for ingrossing to 
his private Oatmeale, Sacke, Oyle, Aquavitae, Beefe, 
Egges or what not, but the Kettell.” 
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This eye-witness does not lay the blame on the 
weather, as Bancroft did so learnedly about 250 years 
afterwards. Bancroft says sleeping on the ‘‘cold, bare 
ground” was the cause of the trouble. Where can you 
find ‘‘cold” ground near Jamestown in June? A cold will 
develop, and so will a fever, in lessthan a week. The ex- 
posure was greatest in April, and the effects must have 
appeared long before June. Starvation soon followed ex- 
travagance and laziness, and fifty died of it before Sep- 
tember. 

We have in the foregoing the history of Jamestown for 
the next twelve years: Theft, laziness, extravagance, 
starvation and death; a constant but unsuccessful effort 
on the part of the government, in whatever form, to make 
the colonists work, and a constant and successful effort on 
their part to evade it, even at the certain prospect of starva- 
tion and death. 

Corn was the staple food at this time. When the 
colonists were searching for a suitable place to settle in, 
they saw great fields of it near ‘‘ Kecoughtan.”” Smith was 
sent to get some by trade, and was quite successful. From 
this time till 1616 the colony raised very little in their com- 
mon fields, but depended on the Indian trade to supply 
what they needed. While Smith remained with the colony, 
he secured enough, ‘‘ yet what he carefully provided the rest 
carelessly spent,” and chronic poverty was the common lot 
at Jamestown. 

A period of great confusion and suffering followed, till 
Smith’s accession to the presidency in 1608. Percy was 
sent on a fishing expedition down the bay, but returned 
empty-handed and disabled by an accidental explosion of 
his powder-bag. The truth is he punished some for lazi- 
ness and had his powder-bag fired in revenge. Smith was 
afterward disabled in the same way and from the same 
cause. This taught Percy a lesson that he never forgot 
while in Virginia. 

When he was afterwards sent on a similar expedition 
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he returned empty-handed, but with a whole skin, and 
when he was left in charge of the colony in 1609, he saved 
himself a second time at the expense of over four hundred 
of His Majesty's subjects who died of starvation, resulting 
from the anarchy and extravagance which had prevailed. 
Some tried to run away from the colony but were defeated 
in their efforts by Smith. Then they tried to destroy him. 
His capture and captivity by the Indians was one of the 
results of the machinations of his enemies. He escaped 
them all, and his influence in the colony and with the sur- 
rounding Indians increased daily. He was the breadwinner 
of the colony, and to the Indians he was the medicine and 
war-chief of the whites, a man who could raise the dead, 
and that it would be madness to provoke. When he be- 
came president, the drone had a hard time of it. ‘*‘ Noex- 
cuse could prevail to deceive him.” And yet his exactions 
were not severe or unreasonable. Eight hours was the 
working day, and a half-holiday on Saturday. However, 
the majority grumbled, and Indians, Dutchmen, Poles and 
English sought his life with a zeal that overleaped all bar- 
riers of race, religion or condition of servitude. This was 
the golden eraof the colonial communism. A public record 
of each man’s industrial standing was kept, and the drones 
were banished. Newport's thefts were stopped too. 

This continued for a year or more till Newport's influ- 
ence changed the form of government in order to get 
Smith out of the way. The change took place in 1609. 
After the successful attempt on his life which left him in 
an unfit condition to manage the ‘‘unruly gallants” at 
Jamestown, Smith handed the reigns of government to 
Percy and started for England. The famous “ starving- 
time ” followed. 

I learned the fact long before I understood the cause. 
A perusal of Smith’s history, almost the only authority on 
this period, made it all clear. It was nota result of the 
ignorance of the colonists nor of an unfavorable season, 
but of laziness and extravagance. 
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‘* Leaving us thus with three ships, seven boats, com- 
modities readie to trade, the harvest newly gathered, ten 
weekes’ provision in the store, foure hundred nintie od per- 
sons, twentie Peeces of Ordnance, three hundred muskets, 
Saaphances, and Firelockes, Shot, Powder, and Match suf- 
ficient, Curats, Pikes, Swords and Morrids more than men, 
the Salvages, their language and habitations well known 
to an hundred well trayned and expert Soldiers; Nets for 
fishing; Tooles of all sorts to worke; Apparell to supply 
our wants; six Mares and a horse, five or sixe hundred 
Swine; as many Hennes and Chickens; some Goats; some 
Sheep.” 

How could they consume all these things in less than 
five months? Here was a whole hog apiece, to say nothing 
of the ten weeks’ provisions, the chickens, horses, goats 
and sheep. Then, with the materials on hand, the Indian 
trade should have supplied plenty of corn. The facts are, 
however, that when Sir Thomas Gates arrived in May, 
1610, everything had disappeared, and only sixty half- 
starved wretches were left out of five hundred. 

Lord De La Warre arrived in June, 1610, when Gates 
was about to abandon the colony. 

The Lord of the Warre put on great style, and re- 
duced the working day to six hours, and yet the drones 
were dissatisfied. When his party was anchored within the 
capes after his arrival, they were able to catch enough fish 
in two hours to supply the whole company and make a pres- 
ent to the Indians besides. All this before these foreign- 
ers became acquainted with the ways of the country. After 
his lordship’s arrival at Jamestown, in the midst of the 
dearth of flesh there, he remembered the plenty of fish he 
had seen in the bay. So he sent Captain Tindal and a 
party, with a few old settlers in it, to fish for the benefit 
of thecolony. Tindal, like Percy, returned empty-handed. 
He could get enough, however, to supply his own com- 
pany, but not one to bring to the ‘‘comon stoor.”” Singu- 
lar, wasn’t it? Had the old settlers frightened them with 
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their lean looks, had the fish struck, or had the sea serpent 
been around since Lord Delaware fished there? 

The Indians refused to sell their corn, and when the 
governor stole it from them, they moved away from the 
neighborhood of Jamestown and planted elsewhere. Then 
he raided every corn-field he could find and in one of these 
raids he lost four killed and narrowly escaped the same fate 
himself. In a short time his lordship tired of this kind of 
life, and went away for his health. He left the govern- 
ment in Percy’s hands, as Smith had done. 

When Sir Thomas Dale came he found the people at 
their daily and usual work of bowling in the streets. This 
he stopped and tried to get them to work. He was not a 
man to be trifled with, and when the drones got upa meet- 
ing he made a terrible example of eight of them. He gave 
the colony a holiday to witness their punishment. They 
were taken out at sunrise and each nailed to a tree by his 
right ear. Then they were gagged with a bodkin through 
the tongue. They were left in this condition all day and 
hanged at sunset. This stopped all open rebellion, but did 
not make the corn crop any larger. The supply was eked 
out by what he could steal from the Indians. 

Sir Thomas tired of this, too, and in 1614 assigned 
three acres each to the deserving, and gave them time to 
cultivate the corn. All raised on this three-acre farm be- 
longed to the occupier. This was so successful that he let 
hem have fifty acres next year, and from this time forth 
the colonists not only raised enough to supply their own 
needs, but the Indian needs as well, thus reversing the 
condition of things in the early years when the Indians 
supplied them. From this time the Indians gave up the 
cultivation of corn, and bought enough for their wants 
by the proceeds of hunting and fishing. The ‘‘comon 
stoor’’ disappeared in 1619 in a very characteristic man- 
ner. Governor Argall stole everything in it. 

The above is history, and not a dream. Few have 
appreciated its importance, socially or historically. Bancroft 
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gives a few lines to it while he devotes pages to Pocahon- 
tas. Not so, however, with Chief Justice Marshall. He 
wrote at length upon it in his life of Washington. What 
does it prove economically? Space compels me to draw 
the conclusion briefly. It is, that communism or state 
socialism, or whatever other name you choose to give to 
the social conditions described above, is not suited to 
human nature. The same class of people that starved to 
death rather than work, before 1616, prospered under pre- 
cisely similar conditions after 1616. The government was 
a strong one, and exercised its powers to no purpose. 
Smith’s vigilance, wisdom, and example, saved them from 
starvation for a short time. Still he only succeeded in 
making thirty or forty out of 200 do any work. His life 
was often assailed and constantly in danger. The Indians 
around them under almost the same social conditions raised 
plenty of food, but the work was nearly all done by women 
and children. But the Indians had no ‘‘comon stoor,” and 
public opinion sustained the withdrawal of fire and water 
from the drones. 

No matter how we arrange it, the annual product of 
any community consists of the sum of the individual prod- 
ucts. The steadier the application of the individuals, the 
more this will amount to. It needs no testimony to convince 
a person in the possession of his senses of the truth of the 
proposition that a man works hardest when working for 
himself. The colonial experiment at New Haven, the 
modern fiascos and ‘‘starving bees’ at Topolobanypo, in 
Mexico, and at Freeland in Africa, tell the same story. 
All human experience proves this; it follows, then, that 
the annual product of that community will be larger when 
each individual thinks he is working for himself, than 
when the product of his labor is taken from him and put 
in a common store, or stock, which is to be distributed to 
the individual, without reference to what he has put in. 
Applying the same principle, any deduction from the com- 
mon stock by taxation to supply wants which the indi- 
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vidual has the power to supply by his labor, lessens the 
aggregate product and makes society poor. 

The Defender of the Faith was of some use, after all, 
for he has proved conclusively that individualism is better 
than communism and not by arguments either, but by 
facts. 





The Secrecy of the Legislation Against 
Silver. 


To expatiate at great length upon the question whether 
a collateral fact is true or not, when the only ground on 
which its truth or falsehood has any importance is its 
presumed connection with some primary hypothesis which 
is itself an error, is often interpreted as admitting the 
truth of the main error which gives importance to the col- 
lateral fact. Mr. R. G. Horr devotes five columns of the 
Tribune to attempting to prove that the act of 1873, drop- 
ping the standard dollar from the American silver coinage 
was widely known by those who participated in passing it 
to be an act which would have the effect of suppressing the 
further coinage of the silver dollar by law and of changing 
the unit of American coinage from the silver to the gold 
dollar. He has made a trip to Washington to dig up from 
original sources and from the Congressional Record how 
many times the act was printed, and therefore, how well it 
must have been known. 

The point isa false point. The Record often does not 
contain what Congressman say, but what they wish their 
constituents to think they said. Few read speeches in the 
Record except those who make them, and they are doc- 
tored, padded and substituted so that all that they prove is 
notice to such persons as read it, which is proving nothing. 
The point is only made material on the false assumption 
that it was the American act of 1873, which disastrously 
affected the value of silver. If the fact was that the act of 
1873 could never at any time have affected the value of 
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silver, then it is immaterial whether only one man or all 
mankind knew of it. But in fact Mr. Horr will be techni- 
cally beaten in any attempt to prove that a great many 
persons knew of it, because so little interest was felt in 
silver in America in 1873 that it could not be forced upon 
anybody’s attention by any amount of effort. In 1873 the 
silver in the standard dollar was still worth more than the 
gold in the gold dollar. Though the premium was re- 
ceding it was not yet off and this was sufficient to prevent 
any person from offering it for coinage. This had been 
true for the twenty years preceding 1873, and also for the 
twenty years preceding 1834. Hence during about half 
the existence of our government the privilege or right of 
freely coining silver had been worthless, and it was still 
in 1873 currently expected that this worthlessness would 
continue. Hence nobody stood guard over it or cared for 
it. 

The trade dollar which the act of 1873 provided for 
coining, in lieu of the standard dollar, was in a still worse 
plight for circulating in the United States as it contained 
still more silver (420 grains) while even the standard dol- 
lar contained about twenty more grains than would have 
brought its value down to that of the gold dollar. It is 
true that Germany had begun to change her coinage in 
1871 but this event had not yet affected the market in a 
degree to take from silver its premium, and did not so 
affect it until France stopped its freecoinage in 1874. The 
reason the stoppage of free coinage by France in 1874 
affected the price of silver, while the act of 1873 in the 
United States did not, was that France, when she stopped, 
was being offered Germany’s discarded silver at the rate 
of 852 tons per annum for free coinage, whereas at the time 
the United States passed the act of 1873, she had not been 
offered a pennyworth of silver for coinage in twenty years. 
What she had coined had been coined by the mint itself 
from European silver received in the collection of duties 
in order to get the benefit of the fact that in our ratio of 16 
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to 1 we valued silver lower than Europeans did in theirs of 
I5$ tol. 

Meanwhile the fall in silver had gradually made it 
profitable to coin the trade dollar. This had been made 
the substitute for the standard dollar in the act of 1873 in 
two respects, v7z.: it was legal tender (in sums not exceed- 
ing five dollars ) and it was given free coinage. This free 
coinage of trade dollars continued subject to partial suspen- 
sion in October, 1877, until the limited coinage of silver 
was provided for in the act of February 22, 1878, which 
restored the standard silver dollar, made it full legal tender 
and provided for its coinage at $2,000,000 worth per month. 
There was, therefore, no actual suspension of coinage of 
dollars of some kind except for the five months from Octo- 
ber, 1877, to February, 1878. 

The actual coinage of trade dollars during this interim 
in the standard dollar was, in millions of dollars, in 1873, 
1.2; in 1874, 4.9; in 1875, 6.3; in 1876, 6.2; in 1877, 13.1. 
The offers of coinage increased rapidly as silver fell, and 
the subject first assumed importance in 1876. 

On March 30, 1876, the famous cross-examination of 
Senator Sherman by Roscoe Conkling occurred, which has 
furnished support ever since to the charge of the free-silver 
party that the act of 1873 when passed was but little known 
or noticed. This is true. It was not, however, because 
Wall street and the creditor class were laying a deep plot 
to wrong the debtor-class by adopting a dear dollar. For 
in 1873 silver was still the dear dollar. At that time and 
for the six years previous, Wall street and the New York 
bankers had been desiring to substitute gold as the unit for 
silver, as will be shown in this article. They were, there- 
fore, laboring for the cheap dollar. 

The rate at which silver was offered for free coinage 
into trade dollarsin 1877, was so great that we had before 
us the immediate prospect of being asked to step into 
the shoes of France, by being made to coin up all of Ger- 
many’s old silver. From this dilemma we sought to re- 
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cede by passing the Bland- Alison law for coining $2,000,000 
worth per month and so suspended free coinage of trade 
dollars in October, 1877. This, therefore, was the first sus- 
pension of the free coinage of silver in the United States. 
The act of 1873 had substituted the free coinage of trade 
dollars for the free coinage of standard dollars. When the 
free coinage of trade dollars was becoming a source of 
labor to the mint, a bill was introduced to suspend the 
legal-tender quality of the trade-dollar. It was on the 
debate on this bill that on March 30, 1876, Mr. Conkling 
put to Senator Sherman this direct question: ‘‘ Is it true 
that there is now by law no American dollar? and if so is 
it true that the effect of this bill [to take away the legal- 
tender power of the trade dollar] is to be to make half- 
dollars and quarter-dollars the only silver coin that can be 
used as a legal tender?” 

Mr. Sherman answered that there was no such dollar 
now, but that in his opinion the power to coin the silver 
dollar had ceased, not by operation of the act of 1873, but 
twenty years earlier by operation of an act passed in 1853. 

That there was the motive of secrecy which the free 
silver party now allege, vzs.: that the moneyed class were 
trying to secretly and furtively force a dear currency on 
the debtor class, is rendered impossible and absurd by the 
fact that gold was then the cheaper of the money metals. 
It was the one in which, on all human calculations, it would 
continue to be to the advantage of the debtor class to make 
their payments, if any serious parting of the metals should 
eccur. The act was secret only because it was felt to be 
so inoperative and vacuous at the time that no proclamation 
of it on the housetops could secure anybody’s attention to 
it. But that it was secret, through the worthlessness of 
the privilege of coinage it purported to give, admits of no 
denial. Gen. Francis A. Walker, the representative of 
the United States at the Paris conference in 1878, told that 
conference that it was so quietly passed that he did not 
know of it. Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts, who reported 
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to the House the very act of 1873, which was afterwards 
discovered to have destroyed the legal-tender power of 
silver for.more than five dollars, voted in 1874, along with 
ten other Massachusetts representatives for a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress declaring that ‘‘nothing but gold and 
silver coin of the United States should be legal-tender in 
payment of public debts.” This shows that Hooper did 
not knowin 1874 that he had aided to disestablish the silver 
dollar as legal-tender by his own act. President Grant 
wrote a letter and sent a special message to Congress 
recommending the creation of new mints sufficient to en- 
able us to coin up silver dollars enough to aid the country 
in resuming payment of its notesin coin. This message 
clearly showed that the mints then existing were inade- 
quate to coin up the bullion that was seeking coinage into 
trade dollars; that Grant had not noticed that the coinage 
of full legal-tender dollars had been stopped by the act of 
1873 though he had signed it, and that no public senti- 
ment had yet arisen which made it questionable whether a 
payment of the debt in dollars coined of silver would vio- 
late any standard of national honor. 

The actual passage of the act of 1873 did not affect 
the price of silver at all. Its lowest London price was 
57 7-8d. in 1873, and 57 3-8d. in 1874, a stationary figure. 
But the publication to the world through Conkling’s de- 
bate with Sherman on March 30, 1876, tumbled the price 
of silver from 56d. to 48d. per ounce. Fawcett, in his 
‘‘Manual of Political Economy,” pp. 495, says that this was 
the fall which occurred between January and July, 1876. 
In fact, the whole of this fall occurred immediately after 
the publication of Conkling’s debate, on March 30, with 
Sherman. The publicity of the fact, in March, 1876, that 
the United States had abandoned silver, must be held to 
have had even more effect on the price of silver than the 
cessation of silver coinage by Francein 1874. Unless some 
other cause for the great drop in April, May and June, 
1876, can be shown, it must be attributed to the unearth- 
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ing of the fact first laid bare by Conkling on March 30, 
1876. 

A word to prove that the preference for gold which 
has been manifested by the New York bankers was not 
originally a desire for dear money, but for cheap money. 
Its first manifestation was at the Paris International Mone- 
tary Conference of 1867. An ounce of fine silver was then 
worth more than $1.35, while its coin value in American 
dollars was less than $1.30. In that conference, Samuel 
B. Ruggles, of New York City, represented the United 
States, with and behind whom co-operated Senator Sher- 
man, then chairman of the Finance Committee. Mr. 
Ruggles ardently advocated the total demonetization of 
silver (the dear metal) and the adoption of an international 
monometallic system based on gold only. This was four 
years before Germany took any step in that direction, and 
six years before the passage of our act in 1873. What in- 
duced Ruggles to take this attitude is hard to define, as 
there had been no debate in America to justify it. It 
could not have been from any supposed doctrine of honor 
requiring payment in the dearer metal, as that doctrine at 
that time would have led to the adoption of silver instead. 
All of our statesmen up to that moment had heen bi- 
metallists. 

When the conference of 1878 was called, silver had 
become the cheaper metal, and in that body, the United 
States were represented by three bi-metallists, Ex-Gov. 
Reuben E. Fenton of New York, Mr.Groesbeck of Ohio,and 
Gen. Francis A. Walker of Massachusetts, all expressly in- 
structed by Congress to demand exactly the opposite of 
what Ruggles had asked in 1867. They asked ‘‘a common 
ratio between gold and silver, for the purpose of establish- 
ing internationally the use of bi-metallic money, and se- 
curing fixity of relative value between those two metals.” 
The foreign delegates in the conference of 1878 twitted 
the delegates from the United States on this change. Mr. 
C. Feer-Herzog, Past Presiding Minister or acting Presi- 
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dent of the Swiss Republic, was the delegate for Switzer- 
land to both conferences, and in that of 1878, he said : 
‘‘In the conference of 1867, the United States showed 
themselves warm supporters of the gold standard. It was 
they who led the campaign in favor of gold. To-day the 
situation is reversed. It is they who take in hand the 
cause of silver.” In two aspects, however, this involved, 
when properly sifted, no inconsistency on the part of the 
United States. Mr. Ruggles represented New York City 
and Wall street, which were in favor of gold when it was 
the cheap money, and have reversed their arguments, but 
continued their attitude, after gold became the dear money. 
When gold was the cheap money, Wall street advocated 
gold because it was the cheap money. This shows that 
Wall street did not set out asthe foe of debtors. But, 
like England in 1816, Germany in 1871, and all govern- 
ments which make monetary changes, it set out to move 
toward the cheaper metal. By an accident in finance, gold 
became the dearer. Wall street continued its attitude, 
though the reason for it had disappeared. Meanwhile in 
another respect, the United States were consistent: that 
in both these conferences it appeared as the advocate of 
the cheaper metal, and of that of which its miners were 
the largest producers in the world. 
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Editorial Crucible. 

WITHOUT ANY clearly defined cause an active rise has 
occurred during April in the prices of wheat, beef, mutton, 
petroleum, nearly all the principal railway shares and in- 
dustrial stocks. The psychological cause is the favorite 
one, viz.: that the minds of men had got tired of falling 
and stationary prices. They have combined to feel buoyant, 
because, like the mourners at a funeral, they have got out 
of griefand cannot weep anylonger. Another explanation 
is that Congress adjourned on March 4, and that the mar- 
ket took a rise because it became known that legislative 
conditions would be stationary for the next two years. The 
revival in prices had been felt in London, Paris and Berlin 
for several weeks before reaching New York. Wages have 
been raised in a few furnaces in Pennsylvania and in the 
cotton mills at New Bedford, Fall River and other parts of 
NewEngland. This is alleged to be on account of the 
profits made possible by the low price of raw cotton, which 
is down to five cents a pound. 





COLONEL WARING, Mayor Strong’s Street Cleaning 
Commissioner, has given conclusive evidence that he has 
mistaken his calling. He is the special pet of the Zvening 
Post and consequently hasthe natural amount of ‘‘ big head.” 
He began by denouncing the trade unions and calling 
their leaders a set of incompetent loafers who were injuring 
the public by trying to keep wages high. Seventy-five 
cents a day is plenty, he thinks, for laborers working for 
the city and but for the interference of these trade union 
loafers, he could easily obtain them. Of course, this suited 
the Post to a dot and itcame to his defense with a column 
editorial in high praise of this cheap labor official. Yet 
this same commissioner was riding around in two-horse 
hacks at $12 and $13 a trip and charging it to the city even 
before he took office. Now, he feels called upon to turn 
his surplus powder upon the Grand Army. They, too, are 
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loafers and bummers. Such an inflated, meddlesome, 
rattle-headed egotist as this should be immediately relieved 
from duty. It is an offense against public intelligence, 
ordinary decency and good manners to retain such a person 
in public office so long as we pretend to have representa- 
tivedemocraticinstitutions. Underany autocracy he might 
bein place. But inthe meantime he should be transferred 
toa position on the Lvening Post where his firecracker 
impudence would be rendered harmless. 





THE MOST important economic event of the month has 
been the adverse decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on two features of the Income Tax law, and 
the even division of the court on the question of the 
validity of any part of the law. In the very worst event— 
that the court, when full, may sustain those portions of the 
law on which no decision has yet been rendered—the act 
will prove practically ineffectual. It will have only a 
mangled life, 

And like a wounded snake drag its slow length along. 

The decision that real estate and its rents are ex- 
empted from taxation will be fought over by all mining 
companies, manufacturing companies having real estate 
plants, mills, railways, gas works and all modes of business 
which draw their chief profits from a use of real estate or of 
machinery annexed to the realty. When all these and all 
bonds of states, counties and municipalities come to be ex- 
empted, there will be very little left of the law. 

The public owes an immeasurable debt of gratitude to 
the Supreme Court for the incalculable service it has ren- 
dered to the economic interests of the whole country in 
suppressing at once and finally all direct taxation through 
federal authority. It is the truedoctrine of the Constitu- 
tion, but it had been so obscured by insensate and ill- 
reasoned decisions to the effect that a tax on carriages, plate, 
jewelry and salaries was not a direct tax, that it required 
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courage, vigor and conscience on the part of the existing 
Supreme Court to resurrect the true doctrine. 

No decision ever rendered by the Supreme Court is 
more important than the still-imperfectly-rendered decree 
stamping out direct taxes by federal authority. To be 
sure, the court bungled badly in their economics in treat- 
ing a tax on rent as direct and a tax on profits as indirect. 
But it has affirmed the principle that direct taxation by the 
federal government is unconstitutional, which is a fatal 
blow to direct taxation. It only remains for economists to 
make clear to the public and the court what the true dis- 
tinction is between direct and indirect taxation. 





IT ALMOST begins to look as if victory would prove too 
much for the Republicans in this state. The condition of 
New York Republicans in 1895 is unpleasantly similar to 
that of the Democrats in Wasltington in 1893-4. 

The chaos and ultimate discredit of the 53d Congress 
was largely due to the fact that the majority party was 
composed, not of Democrats who were bound by general 
recognized party policy, but by the result, compromise and 
fusion with those with whom they had little or nothing in 
common, except desire for office. The result was disagree- 
ment among themselves, discredit to the party and dis- 
honor to the country. 

The legislature at Albany has some similar character- 
istics, not that the majority party in the legislature is made 
up of discordant factions, but the discord in this case is be- 
tween the city and the legislature. The city election was 
a Reform election, which meant anything and everything in 
general and nothing in particular. To the Zvening Post, 
Reform meant filling the offices with free trade mug- 
wumps selected by a civil service arrangement, the ma- 
chinery of which should be in mugwump hands. To the 
Grace Democracy, Reform meant downing Tammany and 
handing the machinery over to the Pharisee Democrats as 
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represented by Grace, Cleveland and Carlisle, in comparison 
to whom Croker,Grant & Co. are respectable. Mayor Strong 
was elected by a deal with these factions, and the conse- 
quence is that there is very little harmony between the 
legislature, which is Republican, and the city administra- 
tion, which is a mixture of Tiger, Lion and Lamb. In this 
muddle of factions, like Mr. Cleveland, Mayor Strong 
seems to regard himself as superior to his party, and hence 
responsible to nobody. He looks upon himself as the 
saviour of the city and is, thereby, in great danger of defeat- 
ing the real results of the election. Indeed, it almost looks 
as if Mayor Strong’s election was going to demonstrate the 
truth of the common belief that fusions are useful only for 
the purposes of election, but usually disastrous for the pur- 
poses of good administration. 

If the new city governmeat had been Republican, 
Mayor Strong would have felt responsible to the Republi- 
can party for his administration, and the Republican party, 
like the Tammany party, would properly have been judged 


by the results. But asit is, the Mayor fancies himself 
superior to all parties and responsible to none, and before 
he gets through, will probably demonstrate to the public 
satisfaction that he was a failure—for which, of course, the 
Republicans will be blamed and Tammany re-elected. 


THE REINHARDT COMMITTEE, which is investigating 
the sweat-shop system and the condition of shop-girls, is 
doing a work scarcely less important than that rendered by 
the Lexow Committee. It is exposing a set of economic and 
social conditions which is gnawing at the very vitals of our 
social life and civilization. The work of this committee 
shows that, instead of abandoning the work of protection, 
our cities are furnishing a new field for the application of 
a protective principle of the highest importance. 

There is a prevalent idea that protection is limited to 
duties on imports. Nothing could be more fallacious. If 
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there is any virtue in the doctrine of protection, it is that 
the collective powers of the state should be used to protect 
the opportunities for improving the industrial and social 
conditions of the people and advancing the quality of our 
national civilization. There are no influences at work in 
this republic that are more inimical to the material and 
social conditions of the masses and the general character of 
the republic than the sweating system, tenement-house 
system and shop-girl system as represented in New York 
and other large cities. They are poisoning the very 
springs of social advance. Protection against these evils is 
quite as important as protection against the importation of 
cheap labor products. They are of the same character and 
more subtle, but quite as pernicious in their effect upon the 
quality of our society and civilization. 

The Laisez faire pleading, such as was presented by 
the New York Sux and Henry George in defense of the 
vile Trinity tenements, on the ground that to prohibit their 
use is an interference with liberty, is the doctrine of an- 
archy. It may do for professional free-traders, but it 
should find no countenance with those journals and states- 
men who profess to believe in the doctrine of protection. 
It ought to be a part of the protective doctrine that the 
widest opportunity shall be given for all forms of pro- 
ductive enterprise and profit-making which contributes to 
the public welfare—namely, by giving cheaper or better 
services without employing the debasing conditions which 
lower the wages and undermine the health and social life 
of the people. On the same ground that we would prevent 
the importation of pauper-made products, because they de- 
stroy the industrial opportunities of our own people, we 
should prevent pauper-creating conditions which do the 
same thing at home. For the same reason that we forbid 
the adulteration of food or the sale of poison and the use 
of defective plumbing, we should forbid the occupation of 
unhealthy and demoralizing tenements; for the same 
reason that we limit the hours of labor for women and chil- 
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dren in factories and insist upon inspection and sanitary 
conditions, we should prohibit sweat-shops and health-de- 
stroying conditions in mercantile establishments. Inshort, 
no property should be permitted to be profitable and no 
business conducted in this country, whose success depends 
upon undermining the health, material welfare and social 
conditions of the people. 

The revelations of the Reinhardt Committee show 
that these sweat-shops are precisely of that character. The 
hours of labor and the conditions under which.the people 
work, are such that should not be tolerated an hour in this 
country. If the business cannot succeed without that, it 
had better die. Such a business has no more right to exist 
in this republic than has chattel slavery. We had no 
hesitation in saying that if the Southern planters cannot 
succeed without slavery, they must fail. We should have 
no hesitation in saying that if the sweat-shop capitalists 
cannot succeed without the degrading conditions under 
which they now exist, they, too, must fail. Their departure 
from American cities would bea real contribution to our 
civilization. 

This special pleading about the hardships it would in- 
flict upon the laborers presented by the representatives of 
Trinity Church for the tenements; by the sweat-shop capi- 
talists, and by the merchants about the shop-girls, is the old 
plea in favor of slavery in the interest of the slave, and de- 
gradation in the interest of the degraded. The community 
should judge them only from the stand-point of their benefit 
to the community. The present legislature is Republican 
and Protectionist. If its Protectionism and its Republican- 
ism stand for anything, it should have no hesitation in sup- 
pressing sweat-shops, and putting the mercantile establish- 
ments definitely under the factory law, subject tothe regu- 
lation of factory inspection. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 

Under this head we call attention only to the articles in 
the current magazines on social and economic questions, giving 
the point of view or method of treatment and other items that 
will serve as a guide for readers and students. 





BANKING.—J/s Sound Finance Possible Under Popular 
Government? By John Bach McMaster in The Yorum for 
April. This article affords more proof that sound finance 
is not than that it is possible under popular government, 
though its title and assumptions are to the contrary. Still 
there has been very much more sound finance in the 
United States than Prof. McMaster in this hasty sketch 
indicates, or than, judging from this article, he sympathizes 
with. 


CLASSES, PRODUCTIVE AND STERILE.—Quesuay’s Tab- 
leau Economique. By Stephan Bauer in The Economic Journal 
(Br. Econ. Assn.) for March, 1895. 

The translation and elucidation by Bauer of this long- 
lost and lately recovered document, is an event of interest 
in economic research, though the doctrine contained in it 
had been known in substance. As now elucidated it shows 
greater power of abstraction than of either economic in- 
sight or observation. As an attempt to evolve a theory of 
national prosperity, it is worthless. As an attempt to dis- 
tinguish in production between the agricultural classes 
as productive, and the manufacturing and other classes as 
sterile, it is wholly false. As an effort to unfold the rela- 
tions which the expenditures of each class in society sustain 
to the revenues of the other classes, it is as grotesque as 
Crusoe’s boat in comparison with a modern ocean grey- 
hound. The theme itself, however, viz.: the economic 
relation and relative productivity of different classes of 
population in a country, is of the very first importance, 
complexity and value to economic science if properly de- 
veloped, which perhaps has never been done. 

Quesnay’s singular conceit that the compensation paid 
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for the use of working space, viz., rent, is the one fund 
the distribution of which among the various classes deter- 
mined whether society would increase or decline in wealth, 
needs to be supplemented by a view of the effects of the 
distribution among the various other classes of the compen- 
sation paid for the use of working time (wages), which is 
at least twice as great and oftener’ three times as great as 
the rent-bill. The further distribution of interest or the 
compensation paid for the use of working capital is also of 
the utmost importance, as is also the further distribution 
of profits or the winnings of fortunate enterprise. 

Out of such analysis cannot fail to grow a theory of 
relative utility of classes to society, and also a theory of 
the degree in which relative utility corresponds to relative 
rewards or earnings. This last becomes a theory of social 
justice, than which no goal can be more worthy the labors 
of economists. Accordingly as we determine this question 
do we become optimists or pessimists. The study of 
Quesnay’s ‘‘ Tableau Economique,” therefore, though it 
will hardly appear to many to be good work in itself, may 
stimulate good work in others. 


ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION.—A Twelve-mile Transmission 
of Power by Electricity. By Thomas H. Leggettin Cassier’s 
Magazine for March. The writer says that near Genoa, 
Italy, a continuous current plant was recently installed, 
transmitting 300-horse power over a distance of eighteen 
miles at that place. The Westinghouse E. & M. Company 
transmitted 150-horse power three miles, successfully oper- 
ating the forty stamp miils of the Gold King Mine, and by 
the addition of an 800-horse power generator, it now trans- 
mits a current eight miles to a 250-horse power motor 
driving a 120-stamp mill, leaving an excess of power to be 
utilized on other mills. At Hartford, Conn., 300-horse 
power, transmitted eleven miles, is used for driving rail- 
way machinery. At Bodie, Cal., the fuel bills when using 
wood at $10 per cord for driving by steam a 20-stamp mill 
for crushing and amalgamating fifty tons of ore per day, 
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were $2,000 per month. * To reduce this cost of motive 
power, resort was had to the transmission by electricity of 
a water power twelve and one-half miles distant. The 
chief obstacles were the tendency of the electric power to 
escape through imperfect insulation, the great burden laid 
on the higher poles in carrying the wires over the steep 
ridges of the Sierra Nevadas, and the liability of the poles 
to be covered by the enormous snow-drifts. All these 
difficulties have been overcome and 120-horse power is 
successfully transmitted to a mill containing twenty 750- 
pound stamps, and the usual crushing and amalgamating 
machinery, at a daily saving over the use of steam, on 
twelve-hour runs, of from $35 to $40. This goes far to 
settle the economy of electric transmission of water power. 


GoLD PRopucTION.—By T. A. Ricard in Worth 
American Review for April, 1895. Mr. Ricard is a prac- 
tical miner, having experience in Australia and California. 
He declares that Professor Suess is right in saying that 
gold-yielding districts are productive in proportion as they 
are new, and productive in smaller quantities,and at increas- 
ing cost, as they approach exhaustion. Europe in Dacia 
and Spain was once the great gold-producing region of the 
world, and Hannibal got the sinews of war out of the gold 
mines of Spain, which now contribute only a driblet. 
The director of the mint, in trying to controvert Suess 
has no accurate knowledge of the conditions under which 
the figures of which he writes were created. In South 
Africa the yield began in 1888 at 22.65 dwts. per ton; in 
1889, 19.60 cwts.; in 1890, 13.36 dwts.; in 1891, 11.23 
dwts.; in 1892, 10.20 dwts.; in 1893, 10.09 dwts.; in 
1894, 9.86 dwts. He thinks Director Preston’s estimate 
of the future production of the ‘‘ banket” deposits in the 
Witwatersrandt is on a par with the fanciful estimates 
made in the fifties of the future yield of the California 
river beds. He denies Mr. Preston’s allegation that ‘‘ the 
production of gold was never so rapid as it is to-day.” In 
1851 California produced gold of the value of $81,000,000, 
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and in 1853 the Colony of Victoria yielded over $62,000,- 
000. To-day California and Victoria produce an approxim- 
ately equal amount, viz., about $13,000,000. He says, 
‘«Tt cost much less to obtain those combined eighty-one 
and sixty-two or 143 millions in gold, than it did to win 
last year the Randt’s thirty-four millions.” Mr. Ricard 
thinks the ‘‘mining engineer saturated with the brutal 
facts of gold mining and familiar with the conditions under 
which those statistics are created may venture to warn the 
community against the conclusion that a few figures are 
all that is necessary to an appreciation of the future of 
gold.” 


HOUSES IN CITIES.— The. Housing of the Working Classes 
in London. By Edward Porrit in Political Science Quarterly 
for March. A careful analysis of what has been done in 
London by the city itself, by the Metropolitan Association, 
a capitalized stock company for promoting improved cheap 
dwellings; the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, 
and the Waterlow Company, both formed on commercial 
principles, but with a social motive; the Peabody trust, 
the Guinness trust and the Marylebone Association. 
Some of these aim to pay no dividends, but to pass over 
earnings to the account of either more buildings or more 
interior comfort. Allof them house about 100,000 persons. 


Horses.—The Wanton Mutilation of Animals. By 
George Fleming in The Nineteenth Century for March. An 
able argument that the docking of horses’ tails is a form of 
cruelty to animals, as it disfigures the horse, exposes in the 
most obtrusive manner that nudity of which decency re- 
quires the concealment, and deprives the animal of his 
natural defense against flies. It should be forbidden by 
law, as has already been done in Massachusetts. The 
numerous societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
in receipt as they are of large endowments and incomes, 
had better go out of business at once if they can do no 
better than be silent over this most barbarous custom. 
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Arabs, Bedouins, Tartars, Kalmucks and Moors, whom 
Christians suppose to be inferior in civilization, point to 
this custom with scorn in proof that Western Europeans 
neither comprehend the principles of decency nor respect 
the works of God. 


Municipal Ownership of Public Corporations.—By M. J. 
Francisco in The Engineering Magazine for April. Mr. 
Francisco cuts into one of our college professors by showing 
that in a text-book for the use of schools published by such 
professor on p. 302 he states the cost of electric lighting 
when a city owns a plant at one-third less than when 
lights are furnished by a privatecorporation. As an illus- 
tration the professor cites the city of Rutland, Vt., and 
says the city there pays $280 per lamp per year to a private 
company, which he says is athird more than the city could 
furnish the lights for. Mr. Francisco says he has checked 
every lighting bill paid by the city of Rutland during the 
period referred to, and that the city paid only $89.40 pér 
lamp per year, which is a good deal less than half the sum 
which the professor was estimating that the city could 
itself furnish the lights for. The other facts in Mr. 
Francisco’s article should be read by all who think munici- 
’ pal ownership of manufacturing enterprises is the royal 
road to cheapness. 


PricES.—JLegislation Against Futures. By H.C. Emory 
in Political Science Quarterly for March. A sensible anal- 
ysis of the anti-option craze from the single standpoint 
that speculations in futures tend to differentiate the de- 
termination of prices into a distinct useful industry based 
on accurate data connected with the forces of supply and 
demand. In short, Mr. Emery denies that it is gambling. 
His article would have been stronger if he had investigated 
the economy of time and capital to the farmers, millers 
and consumers, by having a definite, uniform price fixed 
for them day by day, in accordance with which they can 
guide their own movements promptly as to selling, buying 
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or producing. There is also on these futures a transfer of 
money from the buyers for the consuming-class to the 
warehousemen for the farming-class, which reaches the 
farmer in the form of an ability to obtain advances on his 
crop before it can be marketed. This is in strong contrast 
with all manufactured goods in which the producer waits 
upon the consumer, and is willing through time-notes and 
credits to get his pay long after the goods have passed to 
their consumer and are in their ultimate use. 


RAILWAYS.—Economy in Railway Operation (first paper). 
By L. F. Loree in The Engineering Magazine for April. 
The tendency of consolidation to reduce operating ex- 
penses is apparent on the face of the railway business. 
‘«In 1889 approximately 2,450 minor lines had been merged 
into thirty-three vast corporations, owning nearly one-half of 
the American railways.” The entire 167,000 miles were still 
owned by 1,705 companies, but the operations of these were 
controlled by 436 organizations. This effected such a reduc- 
tion in highly paid officials that fifteenWestern companies, | 
operating one-fourth of the mileage of the country and em- 
ploying 170,657 men with a total payment of $107,888,697, 
disburse in salaries of $5,000 and over per annum only 
$1,205,151 or I I-10 per cent. 

American locomotives in 1883-1895 averaged 23,928 
miles each per month, while those of the United Kingdom 
averaged 18,362 each per month, and those of the Continent 
15,096 miles each per month. In 1894 the locomotives of 
the Pacific Railway reached the high average of 28,859 
miles each per month. Inthe United Kingdom 8 tons of 
car and load divide in the ratio of 5 tons of car to 3 tons 
of load, or 1 of car to .03 of cargo. Inthe United States 
in 1882 they divided in the proportion of 22% tons of car 
and load to 10 tons of car and 12% tonsof load, the weight 
of the car falling below the cargo aso.7 to 1. In 1893 the 
joint weight of car and cargo rose to 43 tons, of which the 
car became 13 tons and the cargo 20 tons. How much of 
this increase in ratio grows out of improved and larger 
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construction of cars, and how much out of the tendency to 
carry heavier freights (grain, cattle, ores and coal), as rates 
fall, which formerly went by water, is not made clear. 


SILVER AND GOLD.—The German Silver Commission. 
By Julius Landesberger (Vienna), and Mr. Pierson on 
Scarcity of Gold. By F. Y. Edgeworth; bothin Zhe Econ- 
omic Journal for March. These two articles present the 
bi-metallic case as held in Germany and Holland and in its 
full strength as expounded by its best experts. 

It shows that though Suess declares that ‘‘ from the 
point of view of natural science the modern system of a 
gold standard cannot be defended,” yet that he ‘‘ though 
a bi-metallist of the highest authority,had never advocated 
the restoration of the ratio 1:15% and that he did not now 
supportit.” So Prof. Lexis, ‘‘ whose authoritative position 
with reference to the standard question [as a bi-metallist] 
is well known,” holds that ‘‘ a return to the ratio 1:15% is 
quite out of the question.” Lexis proposes to ‘‘ recoin the 
thalers and 5-mark pieces, within the German Empire, 
into heavy silver coins at the ratio of 1:21, and to make 
these heavy ‘principal silver coins’ legal tender up to 
1,000 marks.” 

As they are now legal tender to any amount, though 
coined on the basis of 15% to 1, Prof. Lexis does not sug- 
gest the motive which will induce present holders to part 
with the 6% parts in 1534 of value now in the coins which 
must be parted with in the re-coinage. Suess, Lexis and 
Wagner, however, ‘‘ get no supporters from either side.” 
They go too far for the mono-metallists and not far enough 
for the older bi-metallists, who cling to the universal 
15% of H. Cernuschi as the watchword. Lexis holds that 
fall in prices per se affords no clue to rise in gold, but he 
admits that gold countries have been subjected to a keener 
competition with products of silver countries and that Eng- 
lish exports to silver-using countries have been checked. 

Mr. Pierson states the cost of re-coining the present 
silver coinage of France at the ratio of 25 to 1 to be 950,- 
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000,000 francs or say 190 million dollars, a heavy tax to 
pay for a monetary equilibrium, which any cessation in 
the production of silver might at any moment restore to 
its former ratio. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT.— The Work of Village Improve- 
ment Societies. By B. G. Northrop, in The Forum for March. 
A most valuable sketch, by one who has given his life to 
village improvement, of the great activity which many 
country towns are displaying in planting trees, laying out 
parks, improving roads and paths, providing flowers, water 
and libraries, and promoting architecture and art. Central, 
Western and Pacific cities are as active as those of the 
Eastern states. 


WATER POWER.—Water Power of the Western States. 
By A. G. Allan in The Engineering Magazine for April. 
An interesting study with views of the many great falls, in 
the vast rivers of the Rocky Mountain country, available 
for power. These streams traverse the heart of the arid 
lands, to which they can ultimately be made to supply 
fertility, crops, fuel, light, heat and electric power. Al- 
ready there are two large power plants in Gothenburg and 
Kearney, in Nebraska, and the entire flow of the South 
Platte is so absorbed for irrigation that no flow is left where 
its mouth merges with the North Platte, except for a 
month or two in spring. In California over $100,000,000 
has been invested in hydraulic works, all of which invest- 
ment grows largely out of the profits earned in an earlier 
stage of the works themselves. One county has 489 miles 
of canals at a cost of $3,000,000. The transmission of 
motive power by electricity to great distances is opening 
up a road to wealth to be won in the very heart of our 
tainless and, therefore, arid lands. 


WHO RILES THE STREAM?—The Business World vs. the 
Politicians. By Comptroller Eckelsin The Forum for March. 
Mr. Eckels writes from the assumption that neither the 
collection of customs revenues in greenbacks instead of 
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gold, which began during Cleveland’s first term, nor the 
raid of the hoodlum free-traders on the revenues, which 
was begun during Cleveland’s first term and culminated in 
his second, have had anything to do with the drying up of 
the government’s gold supply, at a time when the country 
contains more gold than ever before, and more gold fer 
capita than any other country in the world except France, 
nor with that shrinkage in the revenues of the government 
which has caused it to run behind its expenses $105,000,- 
000 in two years. He does not perceive that these two 
policies caused the run on the Treasury for gold, and 
imagines that if the Treasury had stopped paying gold for 
government notes, the country, with up wards of $500,000,- 
ooo of gold in its banks and among the people, would have 
been reduced toa silver basis! Hence Cleveland is the 
sparrow who, with his bow and arrow, etc. 

All this is sawdust and rot. Hard times set in Nov. 
gth, 1892. Looting the Treasury set in March 5th, 1893. 
The destruction of national credit lay in the Wilson-Gor- 
man tariff law. The politicians who have joined issue 
with the business world are the crowd who went in with 
Cleveland and Eckels. Else why did the people at the 
elections of 1894 defeat at the polls Holman, Springer, 
Bland, Wilson, Harter, Tom Johnson, Outhwaite, Bryan, 
Lafe Pence, Jerry Simpson, Bynum, Breckenridge, Raynor, 
O'Neil, Everitt, Stephens, Hatch, Cockran, Lockwood, 
Sibley and Kilgore, every one of whom was conspicuously 
concerned in and jubilant over the work of destroying the 
Treasury’s credit by the means referred to? 
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Among the Books. 


The Evolution of Industry. By Henry Dyer. Macmillan & Co., 
1895, 303 pp. Price $1.50. 


If the title of this book should lead any to assume that it is a 
history of the mode in which modern industry has come to be what 
it is, they would be disappointed. This book is keyed to the pitch 
that socialists are now the light of the world, and that economists 
are their reluctant pupils. This may seem true to a socialist, but it 
has no truth to an economist. Mr. Dyer says (pp. 43), “ Modern 
economists and politicians are beginning to perceive that at the 
bottom of all economic investigation must be the idea of an 
adequate distribution of wealth for the maintenance and evolution of 
society, and further, that this distribution requires the intervention of 
the state at every turn.” This is another way of saying what the 
socialists are constantly reiterating: that political economists are 
constantly learning the truth of socialist doctrine. On the contrary, 
no equilibrium in thought has been more absolutely stationary for 
twenty-four hundred years than that between the economists and 
the socialists. It is like the equilibrium established in nature be- 
tween work on the one hand, and sleep and dreams on the other—the 
economists representing the world’s work, and the socialists its 
dreams. Among the Jews, Abraham and Lot tried for a time the 
socialist plan of common herds and pastures, all to form one com- 
mune or phalanstery. But after the manner of such, their herdsmen 
quarreled, and it became necessary for Abraham to assert the in- 
dividualist practice against the socialist, which he did in these words: 
“Is not the whole land before thee? Separate thyself, I pray thee, 
from me ; if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right, 
or if thou depart to the right hand, then I will goto the left.” * Then 
Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan; and Lot journeyed east, and 
they separated themselves, the one from the other.” Here is an as- 
sertion at the very dawn of Biblical history of the necessity of pri- 
vate ownership in land, as a means of preserving peace between an 
uncle and his nephew who had tried joint ownership. Roscher’s 
great treatise on political economy shows by citations that cover 
every corner of the globe, from the Caribee Islands to Kam- 
schatka, that all savage tribes are socialist at first, and that civiliza- 
tion is nothing but an emergence from communal ownership to pri- 
vate ownership, the number of powers which individuals may separate 
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unto themselves and monopolize increasing as society advances, and 
the welfare of labor, and the title to wages, and the rate of wages 
rising as this progress goes on. 

In Greece, Plato, the dreamer, advocated 2300 years ago every 
fad which socialism now advocates, and far more, even to community 
of wives, all children to be numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., and to be the 
children of society and common tables, which several Greek states 
practised. Aristotle, on the other hand, advocated private property, 
the family relation and monogamy, an ethical code of rights based on 
superiority and government by an aristocracy. 

Campanella, in the City of the Sun, Fourier in “ Theory of the 
Four Movements,” and Herbert Spencer in his views on communal 
ownership of the land which he has since explained away, and on the 
expediency of entrusting society with the power to regulate marriage 
with the view to breeding people of the right sort, and the modern 
lights—Bellamy, Marx, George and the like—have all seized upon 
special features of socialism for advocacy, and others for condemna- 
tion, but to the extent they have done so, they have all followed Lot 
in his digression toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and have ceased 
to be ranged among political economists at all. 

Mr. Dyer, of course, discovers that means of industry will be 
communized, that ‘‘ the economics of the future will in many respects 
be the reverse of those of the present” (p. 47), and with Wm. Morris 
(p. 45) “that as society comes to be properly administered men will 
get rid of their machinery and return to the artistic delights of hand 
labor.” 

Mr. Dyer is quite clear that there is a better mode of distributing 
wealth (p. 43) than by individual effort; a better class to hold land 
than such as have paid for it; a better class to occupy it than those 
who will pay rent for it; a better class to have money than those who 
save and accumulate it in the management of industry; a better class 
to have the use of it than those who can pay interest for its use; a 
better class to manage industry than those who can make it pay 
its costs and a profit, and a better way of hiring men than for 
wages. 

Mr. Dyer follows Cairnes in lugging in ignorance relating to bees 
as the basis on which to teach ignorance relative to man (p. 40). He 
quotes Cairnes to the false point that “no public benefit of any kind 
arises from the existence of an idle rich class,” meaning those ‘who 
have inherited wealth from their ancestors, which is as stolid barbar- 
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ism as could be uttered by a Hottentot, since it amounts, when ex- 
actly applied, to a doctrine that wealth should not be inheritable. 
He then says, “ Let them taketheir proper places as drones in the hive, 
gorging at a feast at which they have not contributed.” The scientific 
ignorance in such passages is on a par with the economic ignorance. 
Drones are as necessary to the propagation of bees as the full males 
of any species are to its continuance. Only so many as are practi- 
cally necessary for that service are fed while in the larve state in a 
manner to develop them into drones, and the whole economy by 
which they are evolved is as admirable in ail its purpose as any- 
thing in nature. When they have rendered their species the service 
required, they are killed by the neuters. Surely this should be a suf- 
ficiently rigid economy of force and of nutrition to satisfy the most 
economic of economists. The man who in a work that pretends to 
be scientific descants on the inutility of drones because they practice 
the exact economy in reproduction which he condemns human 
beings for failing to practice, is an ignoramus. Moreover, Prof. 
Cairnes should have known that, so far as his income was derived from 
an endowed economic chair, it was the very “idle rich” whom he 
abuses who provided the income on which he wasted his time on such 
worthless work. Are any of the economic chairs endowed by day- 
laborers, retail merchants or small farmers? In fact, there are no 
idle rich and cannot be. Nature has endowed men and women with 
a given fund of capacity for action which they must expend in action. 
A Bengal tiger in his cage is compelled by hisnervous supply of energy 
to expend as much nerve force in motion as he would in the jungle 
pursuing his prey. Very few of the rich are shut out from gainful 
pursuits by the fact that rents, profits and interest come to them with- 
out effort. The administration of large estates converts many rich 
men into stewards, bookkeepers and directors of enterprise who labor 
from eight to ten hours a day, as A. T. Stewart and Wm. B. Astor, 
Stephen Gerard and Horace F. Clark always did. If, however, he has 
found competent substitutes whom he can permanently trust with this 
work, it must be from some motive of social ambition. The art of 
being a social magnate or even of spending one’s whoie time in social, 
artistic or other pleasurable pursuits, is itself not only an industry 
but an education and a culture which, if not of the highest is among 
those of the highest kind. No nation can ever take the lead in any 
form of civilization that does not develop a very numerous and cul- 
tured aristocracy, combining assurance as to its position with inherited 
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wealth and the talent acquired by long and familiar contact with the 
most successful and cultured classes. 

The principles of natural selection by which men come to the 
front as social leaders are part of the evolution of society, and should 
not be antagonized by one who writes on the Evolution of Industry. 
Mr. Dyer’s book is for these reasons a sort of skimming of the foam of 
faddism as it beats in upon the shores of time from the restless surg- 
ings of those who must write because the winds breathe upon them 
and rouse them into action. But it is not among these breakers that 
the crops are raised and the fruits grown. 

Books being, in part, the ministers whose function is to rebuke the 
human mind in its periods of rest for that which it does and must do 
or it would die in its hours of toil, do indeed, often, like all fiction, 
rest and amuse the mind in the degree that they are untrue, impos- 
sible and absurd. Seven-eights of all libraries are fiction of some 
sort. Indeed, fictions that enthuse and inspire hope, are often more 
fertilizing than facts that depress and destroy hope. Hence, there 
may be a seed of good in the fact that so many socialist romancers 
are promising to their readers that a New Jerusalem is to be let down 
from above, in which everybody will have government without co- 
ercion, credit for being wise without the toil of testing false claims, 
mansions without paying rent, power without abuse, money without 
interest, wages for the services of machinery owned by others, profits 
without risk or loss, and in short a general economic millenium, in 
which everybody's wants shall be served by others without anybody 
being compelled by necessity to serve the wants of others. The mis- 
take consists in saying that economists look for any such day. They 
know it will never come. 


Monetary Systems of the World. A Study of Present Currency Systems 
and Statistical Information Relative to the Volume of the World's 
Money, with Complete Abstracts of Various Plans Proposed for the 
Solution of the Currency Problem. By Maurice L. MUHLEMAN, 
Deputy Assistant Treasurer United States. New York: Charles 
H. Nicoll, Publisher, 189 Broadway, New York. 195 pp. 

This will prove a most valuable aid and manual for writers in 
discussing monetary and coinage questions from the statistical side. 
It is sometimes impossible to eliminate the element of theory wholly 
from statistics of any kind, and we find our attention arrested by the 
Statistics of “‘ specie reserves” in the currency system of the United 
States, which appears on page 158. 
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The gold in the United States is given (in millions of dollars) at 
626.6, the official estimate, the full silver at 550, the bank-notes at 
207, the government notes at 884, the “total paper” at 1,091, the 
specie reserves at 778, and the uncovered paper at 313. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency under date of April 6, 1895, returns the total 
specie reserves (of gold and silver) held by the national banks at 
$220,931,641.56, of which about $41,000,000 are silver, leaving about 
$180,000,000 of gold reserve in the banks. Add to this the $9o,- 
000,000 of gold reserve in the Treasury and we arrive at about $2709,- 
000,000 gold reserve in both. We do not see how this can be brought 
up to $778,000,000 specie reserves credited to our currency system 
without adding from the $550,000,000 of full silver, the portion of 
silver now in the Treasury. This seems to be counting as reserves, 
the very element which the government refuses to use as a reserve, 
and which bankers count as a liability, except when they use it as part 
of their own reserve. 

Of course, the theory of this particular statistic is that silver 
is an asset and not a “government liability.” It seems not a little 
loose that the banks can keep $40,000,000 of their reserve in a kind 
of coin which they decline to receive on deposit. The theory of 
Wall street would require that the silver dollars should be enrolled 
among fiat money, to the extent that its bullion value falls below its 
coin value; therefore as liabilities and virtually as “government 
notes.” Adding them to the note column as well would reduce our 
specie reserves to about the $270,000,000 of gold. Such peculiarities 
as these work up to the surface in all statistics when we dig for them. 
Hence persons, who handle statistics as a means to settle theories 
with, need to know exactly what theories were used to settle statistics 
with. As a rule, whatever theory was dominant in settling the sta- 
tistics will be maintained by the statistics so settled. 

A very valuable compendium of recent financial events closes the 
work, and in this part of the work is included a summary of the more 
prominent plans, proposed for the solution of the currency problem. 
The following is the summary given by Mr. Muhleman of THE 
SociaL Economist’s currency plan as heretofore published in THE 
SociaL Economist, and as advocated by Mr. Gunton before the 
Banking Committee of Congress: 

Establish a central bank with principal and subordinate branches, 
with $100,000,000 capital, 1-5 gold, 4-5 bonds; any bank may be- 
come a branch by investing part of its capital in the main institution, 
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directly or through other banks; all these shall be allowed to issue 
notes; government notes to be retired by issue of 3 per cent. in- 
terminable bonds, to be taken by the banks, and national bank-notes 
to be exchanged for the new bank-notes; new notes to be prepared 
and issued to banks by the Treasury; old bank-notes to be sur- 
rendered to the Treasury for bonds now held; after fixed date, no 
government note shall be legal tender, and other notes taxed 10 
per cent.; banks not coming into the scheme to pay a tax of 1-4 
of 1 per cent. on deposits and the same on loans and discounts; 
customs duties to be paid in gold, internal taxes in notes of solvent 
banks; Treasury and State bank departments to exercise joint 
supervision ; silver to be coined for banks at their cost, with name of 
bank and weight, and the distinctive word “free” thereon, such coin | 
to be at go per cent. of the gold value of silver bullion therein, redeem- 
able by the issuing bank in gold, and payable in redemption of small 
bank-notes, to the amount of $5. The central bank to guarantee the 
edemption of notes in coin, directly or through its principal branches, 
and it shall have power to compel liquidation for failure to redeem 
notes, concurrently with the Comptroller of the Currency. 


A Corner of Cathay. Py ADELE M. Fietpe. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

Miss Fielde’s book is a very timely contribution to our meagre 
literature about China. It has the special advantage of being the 
work of one who has just spent about twenty years in China. Not 
by one seeking sensational stories to relate about the heathens, but by 
one who went to China as a missionary, and became a sympathetic 
student of the life, habits and character of the country. Besides be- 
ing elegantly printed on heavy toned paper, elaborately bound with 
gilt tops, it furnishes the kind of information most needed about the 
Flowery Kingdom, and withal is very interestingly told. The real 
key to a nation’s civilization is indicated in the industrial and social 
life of the “common people”; how they work, what they earn and 
how they live. This the author has told in a very direct, simple, yet 
attractive and convincing manner—convincing because entirely free 
from special pleading or effort to establish any social or religious 
theory. 

The opening chapter is devoted to farm life. “One who owns 
ten acres,” says our author, “is reckoned wealthy, and he who owns 
one acre possesses a competence. Those who own from one-tenth 
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to one-half an acre are most numerous, a little piece of a land be- 
ing the chief means of obtaining a living. They part with it only 
when under stress of debt, the sale of a child often preceding that 
of a rice field.” Nothing could more clearly indicate the industrial 
and social state. People who cultivate from a tenth to half an acre 
are sure to use very primitive methods, and those who will sell a child 
before they will part with a small patch of ground, are not only very 
poor but very close to barbarism. This is entirely consistent with 
the fact that (page 7) “a farmer may be hired by the year for from $8 
to $14, with food, clothing, head shaving, and tobacco. Those 
who work by the day receive from 8 to 1o cents with a noonday 
meal.” 

She gives the direct negative to the oft-repeated stories about the 
universality of the Chinese education such as made by John Francis 
Davis, F. R. S. (“The Chinese,” Vol. I., page 197), that “among 
the countless millions that constitute the Empire almost every man 
can read and write.” 

She opens her chapter on schools and schooling with this em- 
phatic statement: 

“An error that has shown great tenacity to life, after many 
contradictions, remains extant in recent books, in the statement that 
education is universal among the men of the Middle Kingdom. As 
a matter of fact, not more than one Chinese man in a hundred, tak- 
ing the Empire through, knows how to read, and still fewer can write 
a letter. Of women, not more than one in a thousand can read, and 
these are members of wealthy families, and have, in the happy past, 
been the domestic pets of their learned fathers and brothers. Only 
boys go to school.” 

This seems entirely consistent with the general industrial and 
social character of the Chinese civilization. It is very difficult to be- 
lieve that a people who work for ten cents a day, have no agricultural 
implements better than a crooked stick or a spade, and sell their chil- 
dren for debt, could possibly have a high standard of universal educa- 
tion. Without being made tedious by details, it gives enough prominent 
facts to afford a good insight to the general mode of Chinese life and 
type of civilization, and is well worth reading by all who are inter- 
ested in Chinese life. 














